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DODGING THE 


VHERE seems to be no question that Mr. 
seriously alarmed by the popular repudiation of the 


ISSUE. 
Cleveland is 
free-trade platform upon which he was placed by the 


Chicago convention. While 
believe that he personally holds the doctrine which that 


there is every reason to 
platform affirms, he is persuaded that the sentiment of 
the country is against it, and he proposes, therefore, to 
evade the issue, or at least to so modify it as to disarm the 
popular indignation, A writer in the New York Sun, who 
is vouched for by the editor as asupporter of Mr. Cleveland 
some very interesting 
information on this point. Mr. 
Cleveland recoils from the doctrine laid down at Chicago. 


campaigns, gives 
This writer affirms that 


through three 


He is convineed that no free-trader can be elected to the 
Presidency. He had something of this conviction in 1888 
when he sent Senator Gorman to the national convention 
with a platform, type-written at the White House, and 
agreed to by all sides, which was designed to juggle with 
the whole tariff question. This conviction again mani- 
fested itself in the attempt at Chicago to prevent an open 
declaration against the principle of protection. He was 
defeated in this attempt by the convention, which expressed 
its honest convictions without reference to the platitudes 
of the candidate. 
notion that he can deceive the people by adroitly obscuring 


He has not, however, abandoned the 


the real question in issue. The Sun writer says: 

‘*Mr. Cleveland intends to be elected. He has had all he wants of the 
*88 style of politics. The Henry Georges, and the Henry Wattersons, 
and the Frank Hurds, and the Millses, and the Breckinridges will not 
run this campaign. Cleveland will do the great Hancock act. But he 
will do it in his own way, and win on it. He won't repudiate the plat- 
form in a single hasty and panicky letter. But he will gradually lead 
thought and discussion away from the plank which he regards as fatal, 
and substitute for it himself and his own utterances. The campaign 
has not begun, and yet he has already planted one of his feet on the 
Sun's platform, and is perceptibly lifting the other. He has given the 
Force bill its proper place in the foreground, while, as to the tariff, he 
says: ‘ We need not base our attack upon questions of constitutional 
permission or legislative power, but content ourselves with exposing 
its inequalities and favoritism in the present conditions.’” 

Here we have the distinct avowal that Mr. Cleveland 
proposes to shirk the issue which he raised in 1887, and in 
the advocacy of which he has been held up as a heroic, 
Napoleonic leader. He never could have been nominated 
at Chicago but for the conviction entertained by the free- 
trade Democracy that he was prepared to make open war 
upon the whole protective system. He is prepared to do 
that now if he can achieve by deception the object of his 
As the Sun writer 


says, “ He is looking to the operatives for the support he 


ambition and secure the Presidency. 


requires, and he believes that a denial of the right to levy 
tariff duties sufficient to cover the difference between the 
cost of labor here and abroad would sacrifice that support, 
leaving him where he was left in 1888.” In other words, 
he sends principle to the rear, and is willing to sacrifice for 
the time being convictions which he has been supposed to 
honestly entertain, if thereby he may attain a position in 
which he will be able to carry out his real free-trade 
sympathies, 

The people will not be slow to take note of these dis- 
closures from within the Democratie fold. Our workingmen 
especially, being thus warned, may be relied upon to keep 
out of the trap which Mr. Cleveland has set for them, and 
contribute by their votes to the overthrow of schemes 


embodying a direct insult to their intelligence and candor. 


THE NEW YORK 


Tue Democratic newspapers manifest great solicitude 


CANVASS. 


as to the apparent inactivity of the Republicans of New 
York. 


is due both to indifference and to the inability of the 


They inform us day after day that this inactivity 


leaders to come to any understanding as to the policy 
They 


would have us believe that all the energies of the national 


upon which the campaign should be conducted. 


committee have been for some time employed in efforts to 
reconcile these differences. 
that our esteemed 


We beg to suggest friends, the 


enemy, need not give themselves any uneasiness as to the 
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Republican canvass in this State. Quitesoon enough they 
will come to learn that the Republican party is not only 
thoroughly united, but is desperately in earnest and means 
There 


is no truth at all in the statement of dissensions among the 


to make the liveliest sort of fight all along the line. 


leaders, and it is quite certain that there is perfect con- 
cord among the rank and file. We understand perfectly 
weil that because of their infamous gerrymanders and elec- 
tion laws, the Democracy will have certain great advan- 
tages in the coming contest, but no defenses which they 
have reared, and no amount of fraud or chicanery which 
they may resort to, will be able to resist the onset of the 
Republican hosts. The Empire State is Republican upon 
the great issues which are involved in this canvass, and 
that fact will be emphasized in a way which will induce 
the Democracy to exclaim, when the votes are counted, in 
the language of the distinguished Conggessman from Geor- 
gia, who was recently under investigation for over-indulg- 
ence in beef®tea, ‘‘ Where am I at ?” 


THE CHOLERA. 

Tue cholera is marching on from Russia; it has made its 
way into Austria and Hungary, and is steadily spreading 
elsewhere. In Paris it is making its way in spite of the 
authorities. Careful observers express the belief that it 
will extend over the whole of continental Europe, and may 
possibly invade England. In Asiatic Russia its ravages 
have been serious. Its horrors have been augmented by 
the fact that the fanatical population of some cities, believ- 
ing that the physicians were responsible for the disease and 
were poisoning patients suffering from it, have resorted to 
all manner of excesses against the supposed offenders. In 
Ashkend, a town of 
fighting in the streets and mosques between the excited 


Asiatic Russia, there Kas been terrific 


population and the soldiers who were called out to suppress 
the disorders. Many persons have been killed and hun- 
dreds injured, At last accounts the insurgents, dispersed 
by the military after desperate fighting, had scattered into 
the surrounding country, and fears for the security of 
towns where the Moslems are strong were entertained. 
The government appears to be adopting all possible pre- 
cautions to prevent the spread of the scourge. The infected 
districts are closely guarded; all the schools in the empire 
have been closed for the month of August; but these de- 
fensive measures came so late, and the general sanitary 
conditions are so unfavorable, that only partial success is 
possible. Austria has established quarantine regulations 
on the frontiers, and Germany is rigidly enforcing regula- 
tions designed to prevent the introduction of the epidemic. 
These regulations are especially aimed at Jewish refugees 
and immigrants, who are not permitted to enter Hamburg. 

It is illustrative of the growing popular confidence in 
the efficiency and sagacity of modern quarantine methods 
that comparatively little anxiety is felt in this country as 
to the prevalence of this cholera scourge in Europe. It is 
hardly possible that, having been duly warned against it, 
the plague can find a foothold in the United States. It 
may possibly reach our shores, but we ought to be able to 
quarantine it effectually on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
speedily stamp it out should it find temporary lodgment in 
Upon this point Dr. Hirsch, of the 
Berlin University, who is considered an eminent authority, 


any of our cities, 
makes some assuring statements. Basing his remarks upon 
“There 


is little danger of an outbreak of the disease there. provided 


a study of the condition of the country, he says: 


thorough cleanliness is maintained and sanitary precautions 
are adopted. With a complete inspection of all steamers 
arriving at American ports there is little danger of infection 


’ 


through travelers.” The precautionary measures suggested 
by Dr. Hirsch have been already adopted, and we may 
entertain a reasonable confidence in our ability to shut out 
the deadly visitor which is now desolating so many Euro- 


pean communities. 


THE GERRYMANDERING BUSINESS. 

Tne decision of the Supreme Court of Michigan that 
the gerrymander apportionment act passed by the Demo- 
the 
was 


based on 
ae 


one elector 


cratic Legislature is unconstitutional is 
ground of its inequalities in representation. 
never contemplated,” say the court, “ that 

should possess two or three times more influence in the 
person of a representative than another elector in another 
district 
stitution, possessed of equal power and influence. 


Each, in so far as is applicable, is, under the Con- 
Equality 
in such matters lies at the base of our free country.” 
Judge Rumsey’s decision, in the Monroe County case, 
holding the law passed by the last New York Democratic 
Legislature to be unconstitutional, is based on the ground 
that the law in question violates the principle here laid 
down, and if this principle is adhered to by the court of 
last resort, that act will be set aside as utterly infamous 
It would seem that no other decision 
the 


who inspired this iniquitous legislation are proclaiming 


and indefensible. 


can be arrived at. It is true Democratic managers 


that they own the Court of Appeals, and seem to be con- 
fident that the judges who, as 
label, can be relied upon to do their bidding, 


they claim, wear their 
But we are 
reluctant to believe that this claim has any foundation in 


fact, If the courts shall refuse to interfere for the protec- 
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tion of the rights of the people and secure them a fair 
count and equality in representation, then just and orderly 
government will become impossible in this State. As is 
remarked by the Chief Justice of Michigan, * There is no 
higher privilege granted a citizen of a free country than 
the right to equal suffrage, and thereby to equal represen- 
tation in the making and administration of the laws of the 
land.” That right must and will be defended at every 
hazard, 


THE ALABAMA 


THE recent election in Alabama was chiefly notable for 
the facts that both the candidates for Governor conducted 


K LECTION. 


their canvass with reference to securing the negro vote, 
and that the greater portion of this vote was cast for the 
regular Democratic nominee. The returns show very con- 
clusively that the success of this candidate was due to the 
With- 


out this support he would apparently have been beaten by 


large support which he received in the black belt. 


his antagonist, who represented a fusion of bolting Demo- 
crats and the People’s party. It is the first time in many 
years that the blacks have been permitted to vote without 
molestation, and the result goes to disprove the pretense 
that the exercise of the suffrage by them is a menace to 
the public safety. So far as appears, the election was one 
of the most quiet and orderly which has been held in the 
State. 


their antagonists in some of the counties. 


The regulars are charged with having counted out 


It will be impossible for the Democrats of Alabama 
ever again to ring the changes on * the horrors of negro 
domination.” They have laid that 
As to the influence of the result upon the negro, it cannot 


spectre effectually. 
be otherwise than helpful. He has learned by this experi- 
ence that there are times when his value is recognized by 
the very men who have so long cisfranchised him, and in 
that fact he may see the prophecy of a better time, when 
he will be admitted to the exercise of all his rights and the 
enjoyment of the privileges to which he is entitled under 
the Constitution. 


THE TARIFF AND HOMESTEAD. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Pittsburg desires to know wherein 
does the present (condition of the) wage question corrobo- 
rate Governor McKinley’s saying that the tendency of the 
American tariff ‘is the 
American workmen, American industries,” 

We answer, the strike at Homestead corroborates Gov- 
ernor McKinley’s saying in every possible respect. The 
strikers at Homestead boast that in the main they own 


to protect American * fireside, 


ete, 


their own homes, those homes heving been liberally sold 
to them by the employers against whom they strike, in 
order to encourage in the men that very spirit of freedom 
which, in excess, becomes a desire to dominate over their 
employers’ property and interests. It is this desire that 
leads to the strike. 

The men at Homestead allege that they have $250,000 
surplus in the treasury of the Amalgamated Association, 
and $160,000 on deposit at interest, subject to their call, in 
Either of 


funds is probably larger than that with which Thomas and 


the treasury of Carnegie, Phipps & Co. these 
Andrew Carnegie originally entered upon the manufacture 
If the men at 
up in the manufacture of iron and steel on their own 
therefore, it 
since it is not from lack of capital. 


of iron and steel. Homestead do not set 


account, must be from want of courage— 

But long before men or nations attain the skill to lead 
in business, it is an ordinary law or principle of evolution 
and of progress that they must many times throw away 
their capital in efforts to get rich, by war. This is just 
what the Carnegie strikers have been doing. They are 
not proving their poverty or their distress, The wages at 


which they have refused to work are “‘ dandy wages,” ten- 
fold higher than like labor in the days of Washington or 
Jefferson could have earned; twice as high, relatively to 
cost of subsistence, as are paid for like work in any other 
country, and are the outside limit that the price of the 
product of their labor and of Carnegie’s capital would 
permit their employers to pay. The strikers, therefore, 
are only proving their barbarism ! 

Three-fourths of the rate of wages offered them are not 
the product of their own labor in any sense, but are the 
product of the capital in connection with which they work. 
This might be easily demonstrated by supporting them for 
a year while they work on the same raw materials with- 
out the aid of the Carnegie capital and machinery, Under 
such a régime the price of iron and steel would rise to 
one hundred dollars a ton while their wages would fall 
to ten cents a day. 

As good steel was made at Damascus ten centuries ago, 
and as good iron or steel is made to-day in central Africa 
and in the mountains of Thibet, without capital, as is made 
at Homestead with capital. But its 
these points ten-fold higher, and the wages of the men 
who made it were and are only from one-twentieth ta 
one-fortieth of This that 
rates of wages are not very largely the product of mere 
manual labor, but are almost wholly a sharing in the earn- 


price was and is at 


the Homestead wages. 


proves 


ings of capital. 
The lowest paid men at Homestead under the rate 
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offered were to get $1.80 per day, which is about eighteen 
times the rate men could have earned at the same point 
in the same business without the aid of capital; and the 
highest-paid men would, under that scale, have got $9.75, 
or about one hundred times the rate they could have got 
without the aid of capital. 

The sole condition on which they can work with cap- 
ital is that capital shall be able to make its necessary profit 
out of their labor. 

The strikers base their action on the hypothesis that 
the question whether capital can work at a profit in con- 
junction with them is immaterial to them. This is the 
hypothesis of industrial barbarism. 

The only argument which can be used to a wage- worker 
who takes this position is to discharge him. 

All the Homestead workers take this position. 

Mr. Frick testifies that at Homestead a profit was im- 
possible to the employer at the scale offered by the Amal- 
The strikers 
They demur 


gamated Association of strike-manufacturers. 
do not contradict this statement of Mr. Frick. 
to it as irrelevant. And they resorted to violence to en- 
force their dissent. 

Industrial barbarism can understand no argument but a 
rifle. This is what brought the rifles to Pittsburg. 

Suppose a good old father, having a garden full of 
plums, fences it around with care to keep the cattle away 
from the plums, and encourages his two boys, one of whom 
is named Capital and the other Labor, to dig around and 
dung the trees, to prune them, cleanse them from worms, 
bud them to choice varieties, and guard them from maraud- 
ing birds. A splendid crop of plums results, such as the 
eye of man never before rested upon. His two sons, Cap- 
ital and Labor, are far richer than the sons of any other 
farmer, whatever mode of division of the plums between 
them is adopted. 

But the two boys are both plucky and full of fight, and 
Capital says he has done most to produce the plums, and 
ought therefore to have one per cent. more than half of all 
the plums. But Labor says that he has the largest appetite 
and can eat more plums than his brother, and he demands 
the fifty-one per cent. of all the plums as his share. 

The two brothers finaly come to blows and gouge each 
other’s eyes out, in their inability to settle the question. 
Ultimately it occurs to them that the ass who has usually 
carried these plums to market would make a good arbi- 
trator to decide their difficulty. They submit to him the 
question, ‘Which should have the larger share of the 
plums?” 

He answers: ‘“ Your father placed a fence around the 
plums to protect them against all outside cattle, including 
myself. Is it not plain from the fact that you quarrel 
about the division of your plums, that this protective fence 
Had the fence performed its 
function properly you would not now be quarreling about 
Therefore, to settle your 


has not protected you? 


the division of these plums! 
difficulty, tear down the fence and let in the outside cattle.” 

Thereupon Capital and Labor laughed together and 
said: “‘ We have made several mistakes, but we have not 
We have still 
the wit to see that if there were no protective fence there 
What we need is the in- 


yet got down to the level of the poor ass. 


would be no plums to divide. 
crease of intelligence which will enable us to divide our 


plums. Not the asininity which would destroy them.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD. 

Tur record of the Democratie majority of the Fifty- 
second House of Representatives reveals an incompetency 
and disregard of the public interests almost unparalleled in 
our history. Th Democracy came into power with vocifer- 
ous professions of economy and reform, With a majority 
of one hundred and forty in the House, they have not only 
failed to institute notable reforms, but they have 


greatly increased the national expenditures; they have 


any 


starved most important branches of the public service, and 
have dealt in the most reckless fashion with interests of 
the very gravest character and magnitude. 

The Fifty-first Congress, at its first session, authorized 
appropriations aggregating four hundred and sixty-three 
millions of dollars. These appropriations were pronounced 
by the Democratic press and orators of the country as un- 
precedentedly extravagant. The country rung with de- 
nuneciations of the 
The Fifty-second House, which has just closed 


so-called ‘* Republican billion - dollar 
Congress.” 
its first session under the lead of these pretentious Demo- 
cratic reformers, sanctioned expenditures of five: hundred 
and ten millions of dollars. That is to say, the economists 
have squandered forty-seven millions of dollars in excess 
of the necessary appropriations made by the Republicans 
two years ago. The appropriations made by the Fifty-first 
Congress included liberal provisions for the new navy and 
They included 


appropriatiens for the proper encouragement and promotion 


the necessities of the government abroad. 


of Indian edueation and other departments of our domes- 
tic service. The Democratic House has crippled the con- 
salar service, has cut down, regardless of the public safety, 
the necessary appropriations for maintaining lighthouses 
on perilous coasts, and has stubbornly resisted every 
proposition looking to the improvement of the national 


defenses. Denouneing the Republicans for extravagance, 
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this Democratic House passed a fifty-million River and 
Harbor bill, while, on the other hand, it wasted a week in 
higgling over a paltry appropriation in furtherance of the 
World’s Fair, which is in every respect a national enter- 
prise, and to which the national faith has been officially 
pledged. 

As to the methods of legislation pursued by this re- 
markable Democratic body, ex-Speaker Reed, in a review 
of its action furnished to the New York Press, gives us 
some striking illustrations. Referring to the reckless rail- 
roading of bills through the House, Mr. Reed says: 


** On the sixth day of June, after a session of six months, Mr. Holman 
was forced to rush through the House the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriation bill carrying twenty-two million dollars, occupy- 
ing fifteen Record columns of the finest type, covering thousands of 
items and containing one hundred and fifty thousand words, under a 
suspension of the rules, with fifteen minutes’ debate on either side ! 
One minute to every ten thousand words, and forty seconds to every 
million dollars! On the same day was passed, under a similar suspension 
of the rules, a bill to admit Arizona esa State, a proposition hitherto 
never seriously discussed. Fifteen minutes were allowed each ride. On 
the same day, also, New Mexico had a bill passed to admit her as a State, 
with like limitations as to debate. Just think of it—fifteen whole min- 
utes to discuss such a question as that! Surely, there never was such a 
farce! The question of the admission of New Mexico bill went its way 
unexplained, and the Anti-Option bill was hustled through as a vote- 
catcher, notwithstanding the lurid and, strange to say, accurate declara- 
ation of Amos J. Cummings (Democrat, New York), that it was more un- 
constitutional than the Force bill. This could easily be, since the Force 
bill was not unconstitutional at all, and was allowed six entire days for 
discussion. Six days for the Force bill, thirty minutes for Anti-Option ! 
Six days was called ‘ gagging’ in the last House, thirty minutes is de- 
liberation and debate in this. 

‘** On another day a bill to repeal in effect all the careful work, extend- 
ing over 80 many years, of Senator Edmunds and Randolph Tucker in 
regard to Utah, was passed under suspension of rules. In fact, all the 
important bills have been passed that way. 

‘** Even what Democratic Mr. Pierce, of Tennessee, called the *‘ popgun 
tariff’ bills were, many of them, passed under suspension.”’ 


The country will soon: be called to pass upon this record 
There cannot be any doubt, as it 
The American 


of the dominant party. 
seems to us, as to what its verdict will be. 
people will not commit the absolute control of all depart- 
ments of the government to a party which has shown 
itself, when given unlimited power, thus notoriously in- 
competent for the intelligent and patriotic discharge of the 
functions of office. It is to be remembered that this record 
has been made, as Mr. Reed remarks, ‘immediately pre- 
ceding a Presidential election, when the members were on 
their good behavior. If they act thus when they try to 
be good, how will they act when they act like them- 


selves ?” 


THE FOLLY OF STRIKES. 


Tue Homestead strike has resulted, as it was bound to 
do, in the defeat of the strikers. 
again running, and the vast industries which the strike for 


The Carnegie mills are 


a little while paralyzed are again in the full tide of suecess- 
ful operation, All the operatives who have returned to 
work signed an agreement explicitly acknowledging the 
right of the employer to manage his own business and sur- 
rendering the principle which they undertook to establish 
by their violent methods. It is probable that the great 
body of the men involved in the strike would have returned 
to work immediately had not the Advisory Committee used 
its influence to prevent such a result. It is to be remem- 
bered that the number of persons who were really affected 
by the proposed reduction of wages was less than one-tenth 
of the whole number employed. That is to say, nine-tenths 
of all these operatives were kept in idleness from mere 
sympathy and ecaprice, having no grievance whatever 
against their employers. The loss involved by the strike 
amounts to a million and a half of dollars, while its effect 
upon the labor organization which instigated it has been 
Another strike, that of the building trade in New 
York City, in which some ten thousand men were concerned 


ruinous. 


and a wage loss of a million and a quarter dollars was 
resulted precisely like that at Home- 
stead, in the triumph of the employing class and the dis- 
and defeat of the strikers. It is a pity that 
organized labor does not seem to learn anything from 


sustained, has 


integration 


ex perience. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


“No Force bill; no negro domination.” The returns 
the 
State ticket owes its success to the large negro vote polled 
for it in the black belt. 
how the white Democrats carry themselves in the presence 
of this fact. 
of course, refuse to acknowledge the sway of an adminis- 


of the recent Alabama election show that Democratie 


It will be interesting to observe 
If they are true to their convictions they will, 


tration elected by the votes of the “ ignorant and besotted” 
blacks. 
* 


Ir was hardly expected that Mr. Blaine, owing to his 
sore domestic afflictions, would be able to take any active 
part in the present campaign, His great interest, how- 
ever, in the suecess of the Republican cause is shown by 
the fact that he has announced his purpose to take the 
stump for the national ticket. He will, of course, make 
his initial speeches in his own State, and it is hoped that, 
later on, as his strength shall permit, he will appear and 


speak at pivotal points elsewhere, He will be certain to 


command a wide hearing and to awaken old-time enthu- 
siasm. 


* 


Aut the indications point toa fall business of exceptional 
prosperity, of which our enormous harvests will be the 
substantial basis. The railway companies are preparing 
to meet the extraordinary demands upon their freighting 
capacity, one of the trunk lines having to this end recently 
bought a million dollars’ worth of new cars. It is said 
that one of the lines which reaches to the wheat fields of 
the West is prepared to carry nine million bushels of wheat 
before the first of September. One of the new freight 
steamers of the White Star line has recently left this port 
with a cargo of one hundred thousand bushels of wheat, 
and engagements for enormous shipments during this 
These 
signs of prosperity, based upon the enormous yield of our 
farms, may well inspire confidence in business circles, and 
inspire the whole nation with a sense of gratitude. 


month and September have lately been made. 


* 


THE recent investigation into the morals of the present 
House of Representatives was not calculated to inspire 
public confidence in the character of that body. The 
charge which led to the investigation was to the effect 
that drunkenness was prevalent among the members 
of the House. The evidence elicited did not directly 
sustain this charge, all the witnesses being obviously 
desirous of covering up the facts in the case; but we 
imagine that few have read this evidence with care without 
coming to the conclusion that in some cases the charges 
were true. While there is much less intemperance among 
Congressmen than in former years, there are still members 
who forget themselves in’ an extreme devotion to their 
cups. It may be doubted, however, whether any real good 
ever comes from such farcical investigations as that recently 
had. They simply expose a scandalous habit of life with- 
out suggesting or enforcing any corrective, 

* 


Tue Democrats in the House of Representatives spent 
two or three weeks in fighting the proposition to appro- 
priate five million dollars in aid of the World's Fair, basing 
their opposition on the ground that such an appropriation 
would be unconstitutional. But the very men who have 
been prominent in this opposition voted without hesitation 
in a previous Congress for an amendment to the Sundry 
Civil bill appropriating three hundred thousand dollars 
from the Federal treasury toward meeting the expenses 
of the New Orleans fair. Can it be possible that the dif- 
ference in the action of these Representatives was due to 
the circumstance that New Orleans was in a Southern and 
Democratic State, while Chicago is in a Northern and 

Republican State ? It has been intimated in some quar- 
ters that this was the governing consideration in the case, 
but we are reluctant to believe that such eminent sticklers 
for the Constitution could be capable of being influenced 
by motives so unworthy. 

+ 


Tue Republicans of Minnesota have assured success in 
the coming canvass by the nomination of Knute Nelson 
for Mr. Nelson is well 
known as the representative of the Scandinavian race in 
the Northwest, and he will command the unanimous 
of all that e in the State. His 
eareer has been one of exceptional honor throughout. 


as their candidate Governor. 


support voters of race 
Born in Norway, the son of a farmer, and coming to this 
country when he was nine years of age, he has made his way 
by his own efforts to a position of commanding influence. 
He served with distinction in the Civil War, afterward 
studied law and entered upon political life, serving several 
His 


popularity with the masses is shown by the fact that his 


terms in the Legislature and three terms in Congress. 


successive campaigns were attended by continuously im- 
creasing majorities. He is essentially a man of the people, 
with whom he has been largely and closely identified, and 
The 


candidate for Governor will be practically out of the race 


is especially strong with the farmers. Democratic 


in Minnesota. 
* 

Tne fusion scheme in Kansas does not seem to prosper. 
The indications now are that fully one-half the Democrats of 
the State will refuse to support the Alliance ticket, which 
The 


Democratic State Committee estimates 


was recently accepted by their State convention. 
the 
that possibly thirty thousand Democrats will vote the 


chairman of 


Republican ticket for the purpose of accomplishing the 
The 


leading Democratic newspaper of northwestern Kansas has 


complete and final overthrow of the Alliance party. 


declared syuarely against the fusion ticket, denouncing the 
action of the State convention “ as a complete surrender of 
‘The rank and file of 
it says, “‘ prefer honorable defeat 


principle and party organization.” 
the Democrats in Kansas,” 
to the surrender of their principles and manhood, or a dis- 
honorable Democratic success.” These statements confirm 
the view we expressed some time since that the more 
honest portion of the Democratic voters generally are 
unprepared to strike their flag for the sake of mere expedi- 
ency, and that the attempted fusion in the Western States 
is likely to result to the advantage of the Republicans 


rather than to their detriment. 
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THE BATTLE FOR BREAD.-IV. THE UNDER- 
PAID INDUSTRIES OF VENICH. 


BEAUTIFUL Venice, “ The Poet’s Dream,” as it has been called, is a sad reality of terrible existence to many 
thousands of wretched human beings who are engaged in the hard struggle for life. Innumerable travelers have passed 
over and under the “ Bridge of Sighs, a palace and a prison on each hand,’’ and many have pictured in their mind’s 
eve the glory of the ancient Doges, and have shuddered at the thought of the criminality, brutality, and tyranny 
which have made these dismal buildings famous in history. 

In the Venice of to-day there is an invisible Bridge of Sighs, over which many more forlorn and wretched vie- 
tims pass than ever quit the “inquisitors’ chamber.” Despoiled of much of her commerce, with the sad sight of de- 
creasing industries, with but little enterprise among her citizens, with a population remaining about the same in 
number as when she was the mistress of the Adriatic, Venice listens to the sighs of the hungry and sees the agony of 
want as perhaps no other city in ail Italy does. But there are two industries that still make her famous. Her 
glass works are world renowned, and her lace demands universal admiration, In the city proper there are several 
sample-rooms, where a few workers show in a general way how the industries are carried on; but these places 
are only advertisements to attract the visitor. Especially is this the case in the lace industry. The little show- 
rooms, not far from the famous bridge, contain a very few, and as a rule remarkably beautiful girls, employed in this 
most fascinating industry. A single glance is enough to show the careful observer that only a small number of 
the employés, and a very imperfect idea of the mysteries of lace-making, are revealed in these salesrooms. In fact, 
it is very manifest that the house takes little interest in showing the way the goods are produced, the chief thought 
being to sell all that is possible. After finding this out an attempt was made to visit the real works and see the 
workers, not in the showy array of the salesroom, but in the factory itself. In order to do this a gondola, with 
two strong rowers, was hired to visit an island far out in the lagoon, seldom visited by the passing traveler, but 
where the principal part of the work was done. From stories already heard expectation was high, but the 





awful truth that was revealed was not dreamed of. On a Jow island, once used as a prison for pirates and military 


offenders, a large cluster of little huts has been erected, where in damp, low rooms, crowded thickly together, A LACE HANDKERCHIEF FOR WHICH THE MAKER, ENGAGED UPON IT 
were as many girls as could conveniently occupy the inclosure. Every face looked worn and languid, lips were al- FOR FIVE YEARS, RECEIVED THIRTY-SEVEN DOLLARS. 


most colorless, a pinched and anmemic look 
marked each countenance, but the fingers flew 


rith a rapidi at baffle ght. Eves were a 
with ar apidity that baffled thoug it. Eye e } baal ~ ‘ 
strained and inflamed, the body was bent, and a 
\ - 


the whole constitution seemed to be greatly 
enervated. 
* How long does it take to become a skilled 





hand in this work ?” was asked of the fore- 
woman. 
* Well, to become proficient requires about 





seven years,” she replied. 

* How long, as a rule, do they continue in 
this trade?” This question was suggested from 
seeing none but young women at work. 

“That depends on the person. After the 
trade is acquired, in from seveu to ten years the 
sight becomes so impaired that they cannot 
work any longer.” 

* What becomes of the poor creatures then?” 

“Oh, most of them go to the city and try to 





get something else to do. Some lead lives of 
prostitution, and most of them die shortly after 
they leave the island.” 

* What are the wages paid?” 

“That woman over there,” pointing to a 
woman of about thirty years of age sitting by a 
window, whose hand moved to and fro with 
the swiftness of a flying shuttle, * receives two 
franes a day (about thirty-nine cents).” 

“ What do beginners receive ?” 

“Nothing while learning the trade, and after 
the second year about five cents per day.’ 

“ What is the average daily wage of these 
girls as a whole?” 

‘Somewhere about twelve cents a day.” 

A handkerchief like the one given in the 





engraving was shown. The greater part of five 


vears was required to make it. The process ' CHILDREN IN THE FACTORY QUARTER OF VENICE. 


ruined a pair of eyes, wrecked the health of a human body, and the toiler received 
somewhere about thirty-seven and one-half dollars for it. 

The manufacturer makes, as a rule, over two hundred per cent. on the poor orig- 
inal lace-worker, and then the middleman and the retailer come in for a profit before 
these goods reach the consumer, Is it a wonder that every piece of Venetian lace is 


said to buve lines of blood running through it? 


But there might be some consider- 
ation for the manufacturers if they did not pose as philanthropists. Nero and Tam- 
erlane were models of charity and kindness beside them. 

In the glass works there is not much to be seen that is new to the reader. 
Half-naked figures with red eyes, following the usual methods of glass-making, are 
all that greet the observer's eye. Butas the principal factory is beyond the cemetery, 


on an island noted for its poverty and filth, it is only necessary to state that the few 





pennies earned are hardly sufficient to preserve life. Little children working for per- 
haps tive ceuts a day place the glass pieces of different colors together in the shapes 
that are so much admired. The mortality among them is terrible. The work is 
very deleterious to health, and death is welcomed as a happy release; and when the 
black gondola-hearse stops before their door to bear them to the island of the dead, 
few tears are shed, and many look with a wistful eye upon the form that. shall 


never more know the pangs of want or the pains of an overtaxed nature, 


STATUE OF WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 


“A 


t 
ye 





AN event of President Harrison’s Administration in which he will take a prominent 
part will be the unveiling of his grandfather's statue at Cincinnati. 

As Governor of the Northwest territory, the leader of the Western armies in the 
second war with Great Britain, territorial Governor of Indiana, and President of the 
United States, General William ITlenry Harrison was a foremost figure in American 
history. The greater events of his military and political life occurred in and around 
Cincinnati, His home was at North Bend, sixteen miles west, and his grave is upon an 
eminence nearly marking the line between the two great States which he helped to organ- 
ize, and both of which vie in doing him honor, Fitting is it, therefore, that Cincinnati 
should honor his memory with an equestrian statue representing him as the hero of 
Tippecanoe and the victor of the battle on the Thames, where fell Tecumseh, the Na- 





poleon of the Indian race. 
STRINGING BEADS ON THE ISLAND OF BURANO, NEAR VENICE, When Ohio celebrated its centennial in 1888 a monument was proposed to General 
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Harrison, and an association was formed, headed by General A. FE. Jones. It was found impossible to raise 
the money by subscription, and the Ohio Legislature passed a bill taxing the county of Hamilton $25,000. 
Thus every taxpayer in Cincinnati has an interest in the magnificent statue which will soon be unveiled. 
The sculptor is L. T. Rebisso, who made the statue of General McPherson which stands in one of 
Washington’s circular parks, and the equestrian statue of General Grant for Chicago. The Grant statue is 
one of the finest specimens of bronze statuary in America, yet the Harrison statue is fully as magnifi- 
cent, artisiically and otherwise. The 
name and fame of General Harrison 
belong more to the period of tradi- 
tion for the younger Americans, so 
that the statue of Grant may excite 
more interest while not excelling it in 
artistic value. 

The sculptor was guided in his 
work by many members of the Harri- 
son family, who had portraits of their 
ancestor at various times of life, and 
who remember him in his advanced 
years. Unlike the portraits generally 
seen, the statue represeuts General 
Harrison in the flower and prime of his 
vigcrous manhood, and the face is 
taken from a painting made during the 
war of 1812. This gives to the present 
age and to future geuerations an idea 
of the ex-President wholly different 
from the accepted portraits which rep 
resent him when President at an ad- 
vanced age and almost decrepit in ap- 
pearance. So soon as a site has been 
selected a pedestal will be erected and 
the statue be unveiled with imposing 
ceremonies. President Harrison will 
be askei to do the unveiling, and 
Chauncey M. Depew will probably 
make the oration. All the Governors 


of States, especially of those States 


originally in the Northwest territory, 
will be invited, also the entire Cabinet, EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 
JOHN J. BOYLE.—PxHorToGrarH BY GUTEKUNST. foreign diplomats, and Congressmen, SOON TO BE ERECTED AT CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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THE NEW TENANT. 


By WILLIAM McKENDEN BANGS 


I. 

66 E has come.” Mary Peterson 
said abruptly one evening to 
her busband, as he, entered 
their sinall apartment upon his 

return from his work. 

“ Who?” Henry Peterson asked in a startled 
way. 

* Why, the new tenant, of course,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Oh,” he returned, laughing. ‘ They come 
and go every day.’ 

“But this one is on our own floor—only 
across the hall from us. And I have seen him. 
He is very large and strong; but so old—older 
even than we are, Heary.” 

* Indeed? Is he all alone ?” 

“No. There is a little girl with him. She is 
very young. I am going to love her very much. 
She is his granddaughter.” 

“And she will love vou very much then, 
Mary, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Peterson was very old; her hair was 
gray; her hands were rough and knotted with 
age and toil; but her eyes were bright aud 
keen, and she was, evidently enough, still vigor- 
ous. Her life had been a hard one, but she had 
borne braveiy whatever of sorrow or disappoint- 
ment had come to her, and she was cheerful. 
She was hopeful, too, and although only the 
evening of life was yet before her, she lived much 
in the future. Two things she hoped for more 
than for all others. 

Long years before, when she had first married 
Henry Peterson, she had hoped that before long 
they would be able to own a little place in the 
country, where they could breathe the fresh air 
and could see the plants grow and the flowers 
bloom and hear the birds sing. She had been 
careful and helpful and thet had saved some 
money; but then their son had behaved badly, 
and not only had they given their savings to 
partly repair his fault, but they had incurred a 
debt which they had struggled to reduce these 
many years. The debt had at last been paid 
and they had begun to accumulate a little fund. 
It was very slow, to be sure, but she had never 
abandoned hope that some time they would 
have enough. 

Then Joseph, their son, after his misbehavior 
had disappeared ; but it was the other and the 
stronger hope of her life that she would see him 
yet again, and hold him in her armsand tell him 
of her love and of her forgiveness. In all the 
years since he had gone away they had heard 
nothing of him at all; but her hope sustained 
her and her faith never wavered. 

During the next few days the new tenant 
was busy arranging his few possessions, and 
they saw very little of him; but his grand- 
daughter could not resist the kind advances of 
Mrs. Peterson, and they were soon good friends. 
Her name was Mary, too. She was a strange 
lite slip of a girl, thin, and rather tall for what 
her age seemed to be. She was very dark and 
very pallid; but her eves were like her grand- 
father’s, black and large and lustrous. They 
were very beautiful. She was shy and for the 
most part very silent; but Mrs. Peterson was 
very kind, and as the child grew to know her 
better she would sometimes chatter on to her 
unrestrainedly. At other times she would 
throw her long arms about Mrs. Peterson’s neck, 
and with her smooth cheek against the other's 
wrinkled one she would stand happy and con- 
tented. Very like Mrs. Peterson she was, too. 

It was not long before the old gentleman— 
Nelson his name was, he said—became better 
acquainted with them. He thanked Mrs. 
Peterson in a grave and courteous way for her 
kindness to the little girl. 

“She can have so few pleasures here, and so 
few friends,” he added. 

* But, grandpa, soon, you remember!” little 
Mary interrupted, as she ran to her grandfather 
and caressed him in the way which was peculiar 
to her. 

“T have promised,” he explained, ‘that she 
shall have a day in the country before long.” 

“Are you so fond of the country?” Mrs 
Peterson asked her. 

“Oh, ves,” she answered. 
You are, are you not? 


Aud you must 
be, too. 

* Indeed I am; and some of these days we 
shall have a place to live where we sha'n’t see 
these things” And the old lady made a con- 
temptuous gesture toward the paved back 
yards at which they were looking, and the tall 
mast beliind each house with the long lines 
leading to the different windows. on which 
freshly - washed clothes were hanging out to 


dry. “And when We have our little place you 
must come too,” she went on. 

Every morning early, now, Mr. Nelson went 
out and returned very late, very tired. He 
tovk the child with him; but as soon ag they 
had made their small purchases for the day she 
returned alone, and alone she would have re- 
mained all day had it not been for Mrs. Peter- 
son, who sought her and kept her with her. 
At night Mr. Nelson taught, patiently, the child 
her lessons. 

* But, Mary,” he said to her one night, “‘ soon 
You will 


need to know so much more than I can teach 


I shall have to send you to school. 


you.” 
“Oh, grandpa,’ she answered in dismay ; 
No, no. And I will 
You won't send me 


“know more than you do! 
not go away from you. 
away, will you ?” 


“Tt will not be easy, my little one,” he re- 


sponded; but he made no promise. 

The time went on, and the old gentleman con- 
tinued to be away all of the long days. If he 
was in need, or unsuccessfully sought work, he 
made no complaint, and no sign was visible to 
Mrs. Peterson’s brighteyes. His granddaughter 
was more and more with her. 

* You could not be more fond of your own 
child,” Henry said to his wife one evening, after 
she had told him how they had spent the day, 

‘You do not know, you do not know,” she 
answered; and then her tears began to flow. 

“T do know, Mary. 

“Forgive you? Yes. But Mary makes me 


Forgive me !” 


think so of our Helen.” 

“She is very like her,” he replied; and then 
he tried to comfort his wife as best he could. 
In a few minutes she regained her self-control. 

“Mary is a sweet little girl, and very dear to 
me,” she said then. “ But think of those two 
alone! Why is he here?” 

‘I do not know, Mary. He may have no 
choice—like some others of us.” 

* He came home very early to-day,” she con- 
tinued. 

“Ts he not well ?” 

“Merev! Why do you ask that?” Mrs. 
Peterson asked ir alarm. 

She rose quickly and hurried away. In a 
few minutes she returned, 

“Hie is sleeping,” she said. ‘* But how you 
frightened me! It would be so dreadful if he 
were ill.” 

On the next morning they had just begun 
their breakfast when their litte neighbor ran 
suddenly in, and throwing her arms about Mrs, 
Peterson’s neck, stood silent but trembling a 
minute. 

*Grandpapa,” she began at last, brokenly. 
“Oh, Mrs. Peterson, come!” 

On his bed in the room, near the frout of the 
apartment, they found Mr. Nelson. His long, 
white hair was tumbled and matted over his 
forehead, his beard was all entangled, his eyes 
were open and starmg. Outside the scanty 
covering were his lorg, strong arms, his hands 
tightly clinched. 

For many days he was delirious, and in his 
delirium he would mutter words which could 
not be distinguished; but sometimes he would 
break into bitter denunciation of some one who 
had wronged him, and he would say. over and 
over again: “I will find him yet—I will find 
him yet!” 

But the fever, although violent, did not last 
very long, and soon Mr. Nelson became rational 
again. Then he grew better and stronger with 
a rapidity which surprised and gratified the 
doctor they had called. His will was a strong 
ally. He was not yet willing to surrender any 
of his cares or duties. Within a few days he 
was able to leave his bed, and on one bright 
afternoon he walked unaided into Mrs. Peter- 
son's apartment. She rose in pleasure to meet 
him. 

‘Mary is tired and asleep,” he explained. 

‘Tam glad to see you so well and strong,” 
she returned. ‘1 did not expect a visit from 
you so soon, ‘You must sit here,” she added, 
as she brought an easy-chair near to the win- 
dow for him. ** You will soon be strong enough 
to go out again.” 

“Yes; I think I am so now.” 

“Then you will begin again,” she said, with 
some hesitation, * your search for that man ?” 

The old gentleman was startled. He colored 
und moved uneasily in his chair. Ile was 
tempted to go away, for he resented this inter- 
ference; but he remembered at once how good 
Mrs. Peterson had been, and he remained; but 
he made no answer, 
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‘You will seek him and perhaps you will find 
him. Then what?” 

His face became hard and cruel. “T shall 
know what to do then,” he answered. * But 
never mind.” 

“Oh, but I must mind,” she persisted, gentls 
“Tt cannot be right.” 

He made no reply, and he was silent for a 


long time as he looked long and earnestly out of 


the window His thoughts were faraway. At 
length he turned again to Mrs. Peterson and 
asked her suddenly 

* How did you know that I sought any one ?” 
“Oh, you told us. While vou were so sick 
you often spoke of him; but you said little 
more than that you meant to find him. Who is 
he?” 

* Mary’s father,” he answered simply. 

“Your son!” Mrs. Peterson exclaimed, as- 
tonished 

“God forbid!” he replied, earnestly. ‘No; 
my daugliter’s husband.” 

~ Oh,” Mrs. Peterson responded, drawing the 
word out slowly. Then she went on, * You 
must not seek him. Think—think of Mary and 
yourself, and—and—is there not already enough 
sorrow in the world?” 

‘“Is there so much sorrow, then?” he asked, 
absently. 

“It is everywhere. Have you not seen it?” 

*T have seen some of it, and known it, too,” 
he answered as he smiled gravely. “Ah, and 
you have known it, too,” he added as he looked 
at her kind but ecareworn face. 

“T have,” she replied simply. 

Her sympathy was very evident, and presently 
he said to her: 

* Let me tell vou all the story, Then you will 
see that I must find him and punish him. We 
lived in a little village not very far away from 
here. Two long lakes lie there, and on their 
shores, between them and the hill we call the 
mountain, the road runs, and along this road the 
village stretches. It was very peaceful and very 
beautiful; or, at least, I always thought it beau- 
tiful—but then I was born there. There I re- 
turned when I was married, and there I hoped 
to spend all my days, and there at Just to die.” 

“Can you not spend your days there yet?” 
she interrupted. 

“1 do not know.” he answered: but in a few 
minutes he continued. “It is all changed now. 
Down a little below our village, some years ago, 
they built a great. factory. Many people came 
to work in that, and about it another, larger vil- 
lage grew—a part of our older one, but vet 
separate. Long years ago I often spent a sum- 
mer’s afternoon where now this factory stands. 
There the lower lake narrowed, and then its 


waters ran leaping and tumbling in a narrow 


stream toward the sea. There, it seemed to me, 
the grass was greener than anywhere else, and 
the air was clearer and the sun brighter. 

* Many of the men who came, came to Stay, 
but some only to work a while and then to go 
on, shiftless and reckless. We people of the old 


village were kind to the new-comers as we could 





und knew how to be. They came to our little 
gatherings; they shared our little gaveties, It 
was so my daughter met this man.” 

“Your daughter, was she beautiful?” Mrs. 
Peterson asked, as Mr. Nelson paused 

* Yes, I think so,” 


my daughter and I loved her 


.he answered, “She was 
I owned our 
a little ; 
but too much it proved, fur too much. Her 


home and I had saved some money 


mother died many vears ago; but my daughter 
and I lived happily together. Then he eame——” 

* You must not hate him so,” Mrs. Peterson 
said, as the old man paused again. 

* Wait,” he continued, “ you shall see. He 
told us much of the life he had led in this great 
city, and sometimes he laughed as he compared 
his past with the simple lives we lived. He was 
interesting, | know. I thought him so, too; 
but I had other friends and 1 lett them much 
alone. At length Margaret told me that they 
loved each other and that they wished to be 
I begged her to wait, for I felt 
* But. I love him,’ 


was all that she would say in reply. She was 


married soon. 
that we knew him too little 


willful perhaps. 
her strength. I had never thought it would so 
mislead her. So, before very long, they were 
married, and they went to live in a little house 
near the factory. For a while all went well; 
but when her child was born she was very ill 
for a long time. I wondered at this, for she had 
always been well and strong. Then, afterward, 
when she was up and doing, she went about 
taking little interest in things around her. 
‘What is it?’ I asked her. ‘Are you not 
happy?’ ‘Happy? Oh, yes, father,’ she replied. 
But I was disturbed about her, for I had heard 
rumors about her husband which displeased and 
frightened me. I went to see her often and I 
watched her closely; but, although her eyes 
were suuken and deep wrinkles had found their 


I had always been so proud of 
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way into a face which should have been yet 


young and fair, she smiled always as if to re- 


assure me. Some neighbor told me of his belief 


that she was ill-used, and I watehed her still 
more closely. I praved her to tell me if she 
was in trouble. ‘There is nothing, nothing,’ 
she said. Time went on and she was no better. 
l saw, indeed, that she grew weaker and thinner 
day by day. I spoke to her husband, but he 
replied, * There is nothing the matter with her 
Why should there be ?’ 


see her, and he told me there was a strain of 


I asked the doctor to 


some sort upon her of which she must be 
relieved. I asked her then to come home with 
me. ‘Qh, father,’ she said, ‘you know I must 
not!’ At last, one night, when her baby was 
about two years old, they brought me word that 


Margaret had died. As we hurried along the 


way they told me of the letter they had found- 


in her dead hand, in which her husband re- 
proached her that she had not helped him to 
get my mouey, and that she would never see 
him again. They led me in to where she lay. 
Her face was calm and peaceful. Then they 
put back the coverings and showed me the 
marks and bruises they had found upon her 
arms. And upon her breast, over a great bruise 
It was 
By her 
I shall do so yet. 


his brutal fist had made, lay a picture. 
his. She had loved him to the end. 
side I swore to find him. 
Through all the years since then I have sought 
him, sometimes in one city and sometimes in 
another. Long months I have stayed away 
from Mary, who was at home with friends; but 
now she is old enough to be with me. It was 
his wisb that she should be called Mary. I have 
found traces of him, but only traces. It will 


not always be so.” 


II. 

IT was now summer, but Mr. Nelson con- 
tinued resolutely his almost hopeless quest 
through the hot city streets. Mrs. Peterson 
watched him carefully, but she made no com- 
ment, except that ouce she said to him: 

~ The city is very large, is it not?” 

“yea” 


pretending to misunderstand her he went on, 


he answered wearily, and without 


“but with patience one cau do anything.” 

“Ts it worth while?” she asked him. He 
made no reply and she continued, “I wonder 
that you do not go away while it is so hot.” 

‘No; I cannoi wait,” he answered then. “I 
am growing old. I may not have time.” 

‘But Mary—she may be sick. The nights 
even are so stifling.” 

“The old man hesitated for a minute or two, 
Then he went quietly to his room and, sitting 
down, lifted Mary upon his knee. 

“My little one,” he said as he kissed her, 
* would you like to go away ?” 

* From you, grandpa? Oh, no. You must 
never send me away from you again.” 

* Bless you!” he responded fervently. “ But 
would you not like to go into the country while 
itis so hot? Then you could come back to me 
when it is cooler. W ould you like it?” 

“No. Why, what would you do here, all 
alone ? 


Mrs. Peterson. 


Besides, | would have to go away from 
I don’t want to. But you did 
promise to take me away for a whole long day, 
you remember ?” 

But it is doubtful if Mr. Nelson would have 
been willing to give up even a day to the outing 
Mary so desired, had not Mrs. Peterson urged 
him strongly to do so. It was she who finally 
chose the place to which they would go, and 
then it was arranged that she and her husband 
should vo too 

At last the day came. It was a bright and 
beautiful one. Mary and Mrs. Peterson were 
full of excitement and pleasant anticipation. To 
them it seemed that the two men were very de- 
liberate, and that it took them a long while to 
make their preparations, The journey in the 
cars Was not a long one. Then came a walk 
through a dull, uninteresting suburb; but soon 
the roud left the houses behind, and then Mrs. 
Peterson and Mary began to be happy indeed, 
Sometimes, as the breeze laden with the odors 
of the woodland and meadows reached them, 
Mrs. Peterson made them all stand, that they 
might miss none of the possible enjoyment. 
Then she and the child walked on together, hand 
At length they left 


the roud and wandered slowly across the fields 


in hand, far in advance 


and through the woods. Suddenly they came 
upon a Jittle river flowing placidly beneath 
the trees, and far away, as it seemed, from all 
the noise and hurry of the city streets. 

At a litile bend in the river the old people sat 
and talked, and in the sweet, pure air, listening 
to the murmur of the gently stirring leaves or 
of the flowing water, they speedily forgot their 
trouble and their hopes unfulfilled. From a 
litle way up the stream they could hear the 
noise of glasses and of voices from some neigh- 
boring picuic party; but where they were all 
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was still and peaceful. Little Mary had also 
forgotten all the unpleasant or hard duties life 
had so early brought to her, and she was play- 
ing unconcernedly by the stream, setting adrift 
little bits of wood she found. Below where she 
stood a row of stones ran well out into the river, 
and there the water ran with much bustle and 
rippling. 

Great was her joy when any of her ships, 
freighted with her fancies, escaped this early 
danger and sailed on and out of sight. Presenuy 
she tired of this, and returning to the others she 
put her head in Mrs. Peterson’s lap. 

“Oh, [am so happy!” she said with a little 
sigh of content. ‘I do love the country so!” 

“So do I,” Mrs. Peterson returned, “and we 
hope that soon we shall be able to go there to 
live.” 

“Do you?” Mary asked. ‘“ How good that 
will be! We have a home in the country, 
haven’t we, grandpa?” she went on as she 
turned to Mr. Nelson. ‘*Oh, if only you could 
come there !” 

“ Perhaps,” Mr. Nelson said, smiling at first, 
but then seriously, ‘ perhaps we car arrange it 
so when I am—when I have finished what I 
must do in the city.” 

“Oh, grandpa!” Mary answered as she rose 
and clapped her hands together. ‘‘Can’t you 
hurry? And you will come, won't you?” she 
went on as she turned to Mrs. Peterson. 

“There is much to think of, my darling,” 
Mrs. Peterson returned; “ but let us hope so.” 

At length they rose and wandered on almost 
aimlessly; but presently they came to a small 
hotel. It was brilliant with a new coat of white 
paint. Between it and the river there was a 
large dancing-platform, and surrounding this 
there were long rows of seats with tables 
running along between them. Here they seated 
themselves and ate the luncheon Mrs. Peterson 
had prepared and they had brought with them. 
Then her husband went to the hotel to ask that 
some beer be sent to them. He was gone a long 
time, and Mrs. Peterson, growing impatient, 
waved her hand toward a waiter in the distance. 
Understarding her, the waiter came toward 
them, his tray full of glasses. 

Mr. Nelson’s thoughts had sought their usual 
channel and he was looking absently at the 
river. The waiter, as he came near them, 
stopped suddenly and his tray fell from his 
hands. The noise of the falling glasses recalled 
Mr. Nelson rudely to the present and he turned 
quickly. As the waiter saw him his face turned 
gray and his lips quivered, but he did not move. 

“At last!” the old man said, hoarsely, and 
he ran quickly toward the waiter. 

“Keep off!” the man said, threateningly. 
*“ Keep off! You are too old. I do not want 
to hurt you.” 

But Mr. Nelson, without a further word, 
closed quickly upon him. His strength was 
surprising. In a minute his long, strong fin- 
gers were about the waiter’s throat, and he 
bent him backward against a table. Now the 
mau realized his own danger, and he tried des- 
perately to free himself; but his efforts, do 
what he would, were unavailing. At the first 
sound of the man’s voice Mrs. Peterson cried 
out aloud, and for a little space of time, as the 
two men struggled together, she stood silent 
and trembling. Then she hurried to them. The 
waiter now had fallen to the ground, and the 
old man, half lying upon him, held him firmly 
down. 

* Do you remember ?” Mr. Nelson said. “ Do 
you remember? Think—think of every blow. 
Ah, you wretch, you do remember! I feared 
this day might never come; but it has—my day. 
There! Thatis for the bruise upon her breast!” 
And he raised him a few inches and then thrust 
him violently down upon the ground again. 

Mrs. Peterson caught the collar of the old 
man’s coat with both her hands and pulled 
bravely; but he paid no attention, and all her 
efforts had no effect. 

* Let him go!” she shouted, fiercely. ‘* Let 
him go! Heis my son. Let him go! Mary,” 
she said, as she turned in despair to the child, 
who stood close by sadly frightened by it all, 
“Mary, run, ‘Tell Henry our son is being 
killed!” 

The waiter’s face had grown purple, and the 
veins upon his forehead were all swollen and 
distended, A serious time had come for him. 
Mr. Peterson was nowhere in sight. Mary ran 
to them, and putting her arms about the old 
man’s neck, adding her little strength to Mrs. 
Peterson's, tried to separate them, Still Mr. 
Nelson held the other man resolutely, Then 
Mary kneeled upon the ground. She put her 
fuce close to the old man’s. She twined her 
little fingers about his. 

“Grandpa, you must let him go,” she pleaded. 
“ For my sake you must let him go. He is Mrs. 
Peterson's son. She saved your life!” 

Into the old man’s face came now a look of 
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understanding and intelligence. Slowly his tin- 
gers relaxed, and the waiter, making a fipat 
desperate effort, freed himself. Mr. Nelson rose 
and leaned heavily upon the little girl, He had 
sadly overtaxed his strength 

Mrs. Peterson hurried toward her son, but he 
ran rapidly away. She called to bim, but he did 
not answer. She hurried after him, but he, 
hiding as he could behind trees and the small 
houses about, eluded her. She met her hus- 
band and told him quickly. Together they ran 
and searched diligently, but their son eseaped 
them. They never saw him again. 

At length, tired and despairing, they returned 
to where Mr. Nelson had seated himself. Mary, 
with her arms about him, was trying to soothe 
and comfort him. Mrs. Peterson’s heart was 
almost broken. 

* You wicked man!” she said, angrily, to Mr. 
Nelson. ‘How could youdo that? Your hate 
has made you blind. You have driven my boy 
from me. How could you?” 

Without a word the old man took from its 
resting-place a picture and handed it to her. It 
was a portrait of her son taken many years 
after she had last seen him; but she knew it at 
once. She broke down and sobbed bitterly. 
It was late, and the shadows were already very 
long. Preseutly they all went homeward to- 
gether, but silently. 

On the next morning Mr. Nelson came to the 
apartments of the Petersons holding Mary by 
the hand. He looked very old, and now very 
feeble. He was no longer sustained and 
strengthened by his strong purpose. 

“My work here is done,” he said, sadly. 
‘For years I have sought him; for years I have 
lived only, as it seemed to me, that I might re- 
pay him At last I found him, and Mary saved 
him—and me,” he added, after a pause, as he 
leaned and kissed the little girl, ‘“ Now,” he 
went on, “we are going home. My little place 
is Mary’s. And I have brought sorrow to you, 
too. Butif I have driven your son from you I 
have brought you a granddaughter. Come—lher 
little home will be large enough for all of us.” 

* Oh, do!” Mary said, earnestly; and then, 
after a little hesitation, she added: “ Grandma, 
you must!” 

And Mary Peterson took the little girl in her 
arms and held her close. 


RAGGED ROBIN. 


** How very queer,” said Hollyhock, 

As she smoothed a flounce of her crimson frock, 
** How queer that such a common flower 

Should be allowed in our garden bower ! 

A Ragged Robin! Now, don't you think 

He's out of place, Carnation Pink ?”” 


Carnation Pink tossed up her head, 
Her petals flushed with angry red. 
Quite out of place, indeed,’’ she cried, 
As haughtily she turned aside. 
* We can’t associate, I'm sure, 

With such a low-born country boor !” 


Then Marigold and Mignonette 

Began to frown and began to fret. 

The Aster grew as white as chalk, 

The Tulip trembled on her stalk, 

While the speckled Balsam laughed outright, 
And declared that Robin was such a fright ! 


But Ragged Robin hung down his head 
And listened meekly to all they eaid, 
‘I’m poor and plain,’’ he thought, ** but still 
I'll do my best my niche to fill.” 

And slowly, slowly but surely, too, 

He burst his buds of greenish hue 


The sun shone down with sultry glare, 
And blighted all those blossoms fair. 
Carnation Pink was withered quite, 

The Aster dropped her petals white, 

And proud, disdainful Hollyhock 

Had lost the flounce of her crimson frock 


The speckled Balsam went to seed, 

The Mignonette looked sad indeed, 

The Marigold grew stiff and brown, 

The Tulip wore a faded gown, 

And not a plant in the garden bower, 

Save Ragged Robin could show a flower! 
HELEN WuHitTNey CLARK. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


THERE are very few exceptions, when the 
thermometer is so high, that some sort of a light 
wrap in the evening is not an essential, and at 
the seaside or mountain it is of truth a neces- 
sity. Something light and graceful is preferred 
for evening wear to the commonplace reefer, 
which is relegated to more ordinary service. 


One of the simplest and prettiest forms of 


shoulder wrap is made of two flounces ot wide 
lace, the under one mounted on a yoke of thin 
silk, and the upper one gathered around the 
neck under a full double ruche of narrow lace, 
with knots of baby ribbon dotted through it. 
Two charming little pelerines for afternoon 
and evening wear are illustrated. One, a 
double cape of livery cloth, is made to fall in 
full pleats over the shoulders, and is mounted 
on a high collar of the cloth. Kach cape is 
lined with a soft silk of the same shade, aud the 


trimmings consist of two rows of fine jet passe- 
menterie. The hat seen on this figure is an 
original French design in mordoré straw, gar- 
nished with a torsade of the same shade of vel- 
vet, and two black plumes. The second wrap 
is a dainty creation of jet and lace and chiffon, 
The chemiseite is of finely-pleated chiffon with 
shoulder pieces of the same lined with rows of 
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cut jets. sretelles of velvet are knotted in 
rosette bows upon the shoulders, and a tlounce 
of Chantilly lace is gathered on to the lower 
edge of the cape under a full ruching of chiffon. 
The lace is arranged to jabot in narrow tabs 
down the front. 

Oceasional rumors are wafted over from Paris 
in relation to the fashions for autumn. One is 
to the effect that the reign of the trailing skirt 
in the street is over, for which we should re- 
joice and be glad. Another is that the over- 
skirt will be in favor once more, which is likely 
to increase the length of our dress patterns ; and 
still another is that the coats for fall wear are 
generally to be long and in the Directoire style, 
with large buttons. In fact, buttons are likely 
to reclaim their past favor, and will be used 
again to fasten bodices of all sorts. 

The prettiest gowns for late midsummer are 
those of fiue, sheer organdie muslin. One of 
the prettiest of these is made of very fine mus- 
lin in a dull shade of blue, infinitesimally 
spotted and flowered with tiny pink and red 
aud yellow roses. It is lined with pink, bas 
deep frills of lace around the arm-holes, and 
the bodice is full, with five bands of ribbon 
round the waist, tying in the front with small 
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bows. These muslins are seen in yarious 


shades, one heliotrope spotted with clusters of 


pink-tipped duisies, vying for supremacy with 
one of pale yellow with bunches of roses upon 
it, tied together with pale blue ribbons. 

Gowns for the fall yachting cruise are just 
now absorbing the attention of designers, and 
several extreme novelties have lately made 
their appearance. One is a pretty costume 
of rough cream serge arranged with a tight- 
fitting zouave bodice, opening over a full vest 
of cream silk, and braided in plain gold. A broad 
Bretonne belt is strapped with dark blue silk 
edged with gold, and showing lines of cream 
and white alternately. The skirt is quite un- 
trimmed and of walking length. An elegant 
new long yachting coat is made of navy blue 
boating cloth, with a large, useful cowl hood, to 
cover the head in «a gale. This is lined with 
white silk, and the facings of collar, revers, and 
euffs are of white cloth braided in navy and 
gold, 
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A very useful and comfontable boating wrap 
is made in the form of a half-loug eape, and is 
very attractive in a rich red storm serge, lined 
thoughout with dark blue or white surah, and 
decorated with braiding in gold and red and 
white. The sailor hat is generally favored for 
yachting, but a new fancy is a small Tam 
O’Shanter shape, made of the material like the 
dress, and stiffened with canvas, which always 
keeps it in correct shape. Yachting hosiery is 
in dark blue or dull red, embroidered with tiny 
anchors and oars in white silk. 

ELLA STARR 


WORLD’S FAIR BUILDINGS. 


To THE uninformed visitor who associates 
Chicago and pork to the exclusion of more 
zesthetic ideas the quantity and quality of the 
decoration employed on the World's Fair build- 
ings are as surprising as they are pleasant. In 
the crude shapes of construction the Exposition 
buildings were rather disappointing aggrega- 
tions of lath, lumber, glass, and iron. The view 
to-day is a revelation of artistic promise and 
achievement. 

When the Board of Architects laid out the 
primary scheme of the Exposition halls it was 
agreed that, whatever the plans might be, the 
exterior effects should be virtually the magni- 
tude of the enterprise. Nothing short of the 
best in painting and sculpture was to be enter- 
tained, and none but the best artists employed. 
The result is already apparent, notably on the 
Transportation Exhibits buildings, the most ad- 
vanced of all the structures so far as exterior 
adornment is concerned. Covering the porches 
that make the northern entrance to the building 
is a series of simple figures, designed and mod- 
eled by John J. Boyle, telling in strong lines 
the most remarkable achievements of invention 
in every department of scientific transportation. 
Watts, who first applied the governor to steam- 
engines, is there holding in his hands a model of 
his invention ; Stevenson, of Rocket fame, Frics- 
son with a miniature screw steamer; Fulton 
and the side-wheel model; Montgaltier with his 
balloon; Rapin, the valve inventor, and Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, the improvement of business 
methods applied to traffic facilities. So many 
are completed and in place. Later there will 
be figures of Tom Scott, Stevens, Garretson and 
Cramp—all associated in history with the devel- 
opment of modern transportation. The strength 
of the figures, the ready use of every telling 
accessory, are most effective illustrations of the 
subjects treated. Taken singly, they are charm- 
ingly simple and natural in pose and techuical 
treatment; taken as a series, they form a most 
interesting study from the standpoint of the his- 
torian and the sculptor. But these are subor- 
dinate factors in the general decoration of the 
building. The structure itself offers a different 
ground for the sculptor. Its length of nearly 
1,000 feet, with rigidly severe straight lines 
throughout except in the arehed portions, 
makes the faculties a forbidding base ior finer 
touches. 

At one point only is there an attempt at elab- 
orate ornamentation, and that is the golden door, 
the main entrance on the eastern side, facing 
the lagoon. Here the architects have massed 
seulpture and painting with a dangerous protu- 
sion. Over the doorway is ua semicircular 
group, * The Genii of Transportation.” Dash- 
jing steeds convey the scuiptor’s ideas of 
spirited action, and attendant figures complete 
the piece. On each side of the doorway 
are two panels in relief, contrasting the in- 
tervals of travel and traflie in ancient and mod- 
ern times. The two large panels, one on each 
side, are 23 feet by 6 feet. The one showing 
ancient travel begins with a group from the pre- 
historic age, an old man being borne on a hide 
stretched between poles, which are held by his 
sons. Then come the various beasts of burden, 
and finally the Greek prow, suggesting the 
ship, the highest development of ancient traffic 
methods. The contrasting panel shows the 
various forms of newer carriers leading up to the 
electric motor, the latest phase of invention in 
the line of transportation. The similar panels 
are 14 by 6 feet, and ure set in the splay or an- 
gle of the recess which leads to the doorway. 
On the southern or left-hand side, as one enters, 
is a panel picturing the ox-cart, the vehicle of 
travel in the olden time. Across the way, fac- 
ing it, is shown the luxury of buffet, parlor and 
drawing-room car—the epitome of all that has 
been done in all the ages to make travel safe, 
rapid and luxurious. John J. Boyle, the sculp- 
tor who has done all this work, is a genial man, 
an interesting companion and a brainy artist. 
His group in bronze, “The Stone Age,” won 
him a medal at the Paris Salon of ’89, and his 
later work, the Ryerson groups of “ Fonti Amert- 
ean Indians,” is a conspicuous attraction in Lin- 
he ASTMAN, 
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EK ANNUAL CANOE “ MEET.” 


CANOEING—ORIGIN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE SPORT. 


‘ODERN 


OF all out-door sports in this and other coun- 


tries, canoeing is, perhaps, the oldest in its 
origin. Aud vet, more improvements have been 
made in canoe-sailing within the past seven 


years than in all the five hundred and odd years 


that the red Indian's birch-bark canoe has been 


known to the English-speaking people. Our 
modern canoeing dates from 1866, when Mr 
John MacGregor introduced the sport into 


England. The next year the Royal Canoe Club, 
with the Prince of Wales as commodore, was 
formed, and canoe-sailing was added to the list 
of out-door sports for gentlemen 

Now, the rapid progress in canoeing has been 
due, largely, to the keen rivalry and friendly 
competition which the American Canoe Asso- 
have aroused. Some of the 


ciation ‘“ meets ” 


recent improvements in canoe-racing may be 
here noticed. 
Prior to 


down with over one hundred pounds of ballast, 


1885, sailing canoes were loaded 


and this, together with a big, heavy centre- 
cralts to 
ninety to one hundred and ten square feet of 
In 1886 Mr. Barney 
appeured at theannual “ meet” with his historic 


board, enabled the frail carry from 


sail ip all ordinary winds. 
eanoe Pecowsic, which carried no ballast at all. 


The canoeist depended entirely upon his weight 
to windward to keep his boat from upsetting, 


while the sails were laced to the masts. Mr. 
Barney, who was a man over fifty years of age, 


gathered in all the prizes worth gathering in, 
and very quickly his bold innovations were 
tried and adopted by his fellow-canoeists. In 
that same year, Lieutenant Baden-Powell jour- 
neyed to America to sail for the International 
Challenge cup. He was one of the most expert 
canoeists in England, and his Nautilus, a typical 
English boat, was sailed frem the bottom of the 
cock pit. 
when he saw American canoeists sailing boats 


Judge of the lieutenant’s surprise 
from the top of the deck, and in many cases 
ballast was discarded entirely. Of course the 
Englishman was defeated that year, and again 
in 1888, when Walter Stewart was outsailed by 
Reginald 8. Blake in his canoe Eclipse, which 
has had such a briiliant record of victories. 

In 1889 another improvement appeared at the 
annual * meet.” In that year Paul Butler, son of 
General B. F. Butler, went to the races with bis 
ecauoe Fly,which hada racing contrivance known 
asa slidiug seat. This seatis a board from thirty to 
forty-two inches long and eight inches wide, and 
it slides back and forth from one side of the canve 
to the other, so that the canoeist is enabled to sit 
out bevond the edge of the boat, with his feet 
resting on deck. With the sliding seat came at 
once an increase of sail area, which used to vary 
from seventy-five to one hundred square feet, 
while to-day the ordinary racing canoe carries 
from 125 to 140 square feet of sail. Then, Mr. 
Butler devised the cross-deck tiller, which runs 
Thus, the sailor 
is provided with a steering apparatus which 


parallel with the sliding seat. 


can be readily handled when he is two feet or 
With a few 
changes here and there, all racing canoes and 


more beyond the edge of his boat. 


many cruisers are vow provided with sliding 
seats and cross-deck tillers, 


thereon 


or improvements 


So, too, with the past few years, some radical 
chauges have been made in the rigs and build 
of canoes. The centre-board used to be thirty 
inches long, now itis over forty inches long 
The draught of the centre-board is limited to 
eighteen inches. Indeed, the length of racing 
canoes,the depth of the centre-boards, and other 
details are governed by the rules of the Ameri- 
The aim of the A. C. 

round ’’ canoe, alike 


can Canoe Association. 
A. isto develop the “all 
good for sails and paddles, and not to foster mere 
racing machines. 

The centre-board used to be placed quite far 
forward, and that made necessary a very large 
With a 


change in the distribution of sail area came, of 


mainsail aud a small mizzen or dandy. 


course, a change in the position of the centre- 
In the new style of rig the mizzen is the 
placed aft, 


board. 
larger of the two sails, and it is 
while the centre-board is now in the centre of 
the canoe. This change was first carried out in 
the canoe Toltec, which was built in 1890, by 
McWhirter of Staten 
W. P. Stephens. 
There is still some chance for improvement in 


Island, after designs by 


canoe sails. AJ] styles of sails have been used 
in experiments to secure greater driving power 
and more speed. The big-topped lug-sails with 


are now the favorite form of racing 


Great differences of opinion exist among 
‘“anoeists as to the comparative merits of a stand- 


battens 
sails. 


ing rig and of the lowering and reeting sail. 
The best canoes are made of butternut, bass- 
wood or cedar, have air-tight compartments, and 
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are rigged with spruce spars. The centre-board 
is made of brass, and the drop rudder of alu- 
minium, if recent examples be followed. The or- 
dinary sailing canoe will weigh from seventy-five 
to eighty pounds, and open canoes for one per- 
son weigh from forty to fifty pounds. The cost 


of a first-class canoe varies from $100 to $150 


without investment— 


better than medicine and cheaper than doctors’ 


rigying. It is a good 


bills—so say lovers of the sport, to whom a 
canoe is a thing of beauty, a joy, and a godsend. 

The canoe campaign of 1892 opened in May 
with the Brooklyn regatta, the Newark Bay 
the Marine and 


cruise and races. Then came 


Field fourth annual regatta, which was held on 
Gravesend Bay June 18th. The club “ repre- 
sentative ” race was won by Theodore 8. Oxholm, 
of the boat 


Glenwood, which is one of the fasiest boats of 


Yonkers Canoe Club, in his new 


the season. The Marine and Field Club cup 
was carried away for the second time by Mr. 
D. 8S. Goddard, of the Vesper Canoe Club of 
Mass. He sailed in the Bee, 
which was Mr. Butler's bout last year. 
Ford Jones, the Canadian who had challenged 


Lowell, canoe 


new 


for the International Canoe cup, sailed in the 
races, but he did not make a particularly bril- 
liaut showing. 

Three days later, on June 21st, came the great 
event of the season, namely, the contest for the 
International Canoe cup offered by the New 


York Canoe Club in 1886. The course was off 


the club’s pier at Bensonhurst, Long Island, 
nine miles divided into three laps. Mr. Oxholm, 
the American defender of the cup, won two 


straight races. His success was due as much 
to his speedy craft as to his superior sailing. 
in his canoe Canuck, which is 
the 
two canoes was brought out very noticeably in 


Mr. Jones suiled 
three years old. The difference between 
going to windward with a good breeze, when 
the superior racing qualities of the American 
canoe were manifest. 

Next came the annual meet of the American 
Canoe Association, from August 4th to 23d in- 
clusive, at Willsborough Point on Lake Cham- 
The races took place every day during 
They included the 
trophy sailing race, the unlimited sailing race, 
the 
races. 
overboard ” and upset events, the hurry-skurry 
the 
yards, swim one hundred yards to their canoes, 


plain. 


the second week. annual 


trophy paddling race, and combination 


The minor contests included the “ man 


race, in which canoeists run one hundred 


und paddle half a mile tothe finish. The points 
scored in the trophy and combination events go 
to make up the records, and the three leaders 
were euch entitled to a “ practical flag,” which 
is one of the crowning honors of the meet. 
Some three or 
Club 


annual meet. 


four years ago the Toronto 
Canoe brought a big war-canoe to the 
Now, a war-canoe race is a novel 
feature of the season's fun. These canoes are 
patterned after the Indian’s war-canoe model, 
are from twenty-five to thirty-five feet in length, 
and carry from twenty to twenty-five paddlers 
in war-paint and feathers. Another fine feature 
of the meet is an evening procession, when all 
the canoes ure hung with Chinese lanterns, and 
then paddled through a maze of puzzling evo- 
lutions. The monotony of camp life is broken 
by minstrel shows, concerts, * kazoo” musicales, 
aud especially by the antics of “night owls,” 
who come around after the ladies have retired. 
Altogether, no one who has been to an annual 
canoe “meét” will forget, or want to forget, the 
glorious days and nights he spent with his fel- 


low-canoeists. L. J. VANCE. 


THE McKINLEY TARIFF. 


Its ErFecTs ON ENGLISH INDUSTRIFS 

‘* COMPARISONS are odious,” says the proverb. 
They certainly are individuals try to 
match maladies, experiences, or stories; but the 


wheu 


true way of ascertaining the exact relationship 
that exists between states, nations or the condi- 
tions of commerce is by comparisons. 

A nation us well as a woman may havea 
louse on her bonnet, and some Burns may see it 
aud write about it: 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us." 
The party that complains about and detests 
comparisons is the one most apt to be worsted. 
In fact, the only way in which a nation can see 
itself in its proper relations to surrounding coun- 
tries is by comparison. This is a failing which 
foreign friends, especially the dear British cous- 
ins, take solid comfort in reminding Americans 
of, that there is nothing they love better than to 
hear the eagle scream; the accusation may be 
admitted, but who can help knowing that the 
“blessed bird” has something worth screaming 
ubout? the 


former defeated candidate for governorship in 


However, following advice of a 
Ohio, “let the bird perch ou ber American roost 


while we go abroad.” 


Last spring, when in London, business brought 
the 
woolen goods from fuctories that lie scattered 


us in contact with great manufacturers of 
between the centre of England and the north of 
Scotland. 

In comparing the present prices and the bus- 
iness prospects with those of former years it 
was found that the market was extremely dull, 
the 


heaped upon “that McKinley bill’? were more 


prices were lower ;. and curses that were 


bitter than ever before uttered. The question 


was asked, * What will be the effect of this 
bill?” One of the leading men in the trade did 
not hesitate to answer thus: “ Well, we are 


hoping that the Democrats will get into power 
and repeal this law, making in its stead one 
that will allow our goods to enter the American 
markets nominally free.” ‘ But,” was remarked, 
“suppose the United States continues to sustain 
the principle of protection, what will you do 
then?” “Then,” he responded, * the only thing 
to do will be to carry out the intention that 
many have now under consideration, and what 
some are already prepared to put into execution, 
namely, to go over to the other side and set up 
our factories there.” 

In other words, the capital, labor, and the 
work would change from Eugland to the United 
States; the very thing that the far-sighted 
authors of that much-abused and little-under- 
stood bill hoped to accomplish. During the 
conversation with representatives of the woolen 
trade, a gentieman interested in a large crockery 
He 


at once began to give his experience, and it co- 


house at Stoke-on-Trent joined the group. 


incided exactly with that of the woolen manu- 
facturers. 
ia Yes; 


have to take our potteries over to Trenton or 


Ife expressed himself in this way: 
it means nothing more than that we will 


Kast Liverpool. This administrative bill makes 


it much more difficult for us to carry on trade.” 
He was asked, **Why have you not gone over 
before? The duty on crockery ware has not 
He answered: “ The fifty- 


five and sixty percent. duty that exists just rep- 


been increased.” 
resents the difference between labor in America 


and labor here. Just now it is as cheap to 
manufacture in England with the duty as it 
the the United 


administrative bill, with its 


would be without 
States. But the 
declarations of actual cost of manufacturing, the 


duty in 


market value, and the forcing the manufacturer 
to label each package with the name of the 
country of ogigin, compels the producer to make 
the of the 
crockery trade on this side of the water, and 


statements which reveal condition 
gives every advantage to the American potter.” 
had the United 
States and was familiar with the prices of ma- 


As this gentleman been in 
terials and labor here, his opinions are valuable. 
It was easy to see that the hope of reteining 
the American market depended upon free trade. 

The sume story was rehearsed while we were 
visiting Newport, Wales. 
factories were opened for the manufacture of tin- 


This season immense 
plates. Oue of the projectors said: ** We would 
uever have started this had we kuown the way 
Americans were going to act about protection. 
We thought that free trade would govern the 
country, aod acting on that idea these hundreds 
of tho s of pounds have been spent upon 
this plant, which, unless the McKinley bill is re- 
pealed, will never pay for itself.” 

A similar plaint comes from Swansea, Hud- 
dersville, Nottingham, and Manchester, every 
The 
strikes of the past year teil the story of dis- 


great manufacturing centre on the island. 


satisfaction and the difficulty of obtaining work. 
One cannot fail to see that Great Britain is sim- 
ply waiting for a change in American politics in 
order to revive her industries. The action of 
British merchauts in Chili shows how greatly 
American rivalry is feared; the old story is re- 
peated in Brazil and in every other place where 
the two countries compete for the same market. 
The sorest spot in all England is her manu- 
facturers. Cheaper raw materials, cheaper fuel, 
gives the United States an advantage that can 
ouly be surpassed in England by one thing, 
the not 
cheapen—namely, labor. Were the wages of 


which thing American people will 
the workingmen screwed down to the sweating 
basis of their English cousins, then Americans 
und sell cheaper abroad 


W. T. G. 


could manufacture 


than any other nation. 


THE TROLLEY. 


Tue trolley has already secured an unenviable 
distinction as being the most popular and un- 
popular of modern motor powers for streét-car 
propulsion. Popular with corporations because 
itis the cheapest yet devised, both as to con- 
struction and cost of maintenance; unpopular 
with citizens because it is a constant source of 
danger and an unsightly obstruction to their 
homes. It is curious, too, how the trolley has 


suddenly cropped out as a vigorous factor in 
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street-car railways in all our Eastern cities 


Boston was the first large city in this part of 
the country to allow the system to be operated 
through its streets. Noone can dispute for a 
moment the fact that the day of the horse as 
And 


with a 


the motor power of street-cars is over. 


this is particularly true of cities 


wide-spreading inter-urban population; as, for 


instance, Boston. There seems no doubt, too, 
that electricity is the power that must be looked 
to for the solution of this vexatious question 
The cable requires an immense outlay of capital 
to install, therefore it is hardly to be expected 
that these corporations, doing business upon a 
strictly business basis, should select « system 
such as the cable, when the troiley can be in- 
troduced at less than half the cost. The rights, 
comfort, immunity from danger of the public to 
the streets belong, cut absolutely no 
figure whatever in their calculation. It is not 
often that the country at large is obliged to lay 
at the door of the city of Boston an unmitigated 
But Boston, by her ex- 


whom 


municipal nuisance. 
umple in allowing the trolley, to come down 
right into the heart of the city, to gridiron over- 
head with a network of wires such important 
streets as Tremont and Boylston, has set an ex- 
ample upon which these street-car companies 
bank, so tu speak, and is without doubt the 
original cause of this trolley eruption. 

Our neighboring city of Brooklyn has already 
been weighted down by the incubus of the 
trolley system for several months. It is 
possible here to quote the list of deaths, casu- 


itn- 


alties, and people maimed by the trolley cars 
during that time. But then, what do a few lives 
lost or people crippled for life amount to in the 
minds of a band of unscrupulous, mercenary and 
people? Pooh! 
In the main, the 


grasping street-car railway 
nothing at all, nothing at all! 
cheapest system of street-car propulsion known 
is introduced—clheapest Only to the corporation ; 
the public pays just as mucli for its ride! 

In Philadelphia, the trotley, or its proposed 
introduction, almost For- 
tunately for the Quakers, the law interposed its 
stern hand and seized the Traction Company 
legally by the throat and effectually gave the 
The Phila- 
delphia Traction Company controls almost every 
city, and 


caused a revolution. 


trolley ordinances their quietus. 


passenger railway company in that 
upon a number of these they wished to intro- 
duce the trolley; but, fortunately for Phila- 
delphia, the original charters of these companies 
called for horses as the motor power; but in 
1878 the Legislature of the State passed a law 
giving street-car companies already incorporated, 
upon application in the legal way, the right to 
subsiitute some other motor power than horses ; 
but that these several corporations, now part and 
parcel of the Traction Company, failed to do, so 
that although the City Couucils passed over the 
mayor's velo the ordinance giving the Traction 
Company the right to introduce the trolley, the 
inasmuch as these different 
still 
charters, had not 


eourt decided that 
whose autonomy pre- 
old taken 
advantage of the act of Legislature of 1878, the 


corporations, was 


served under their 


right, and Phila- 
trolley and its 


Councils could pot confer that 


detphia was saved from the 
attendant horrors. 

‘New York is on the verge of a trolley cam- 
paign. 
delphia Traction Company are also the ruling 


The same people who control the Phila- 


spirits in the Metropolitan Traction Company in 
this city. The first move made to use the trolley 
in this city, is the avowed intention of string- 
ing the wires under the Sixth aud Ninth Avenue 
This of itself is notan objection- 


but from the standpoint that it 


elevated roads. 
able scheme, 
will grant a foothold to this dangerous system 
he fought tooth 
It is claimed 
Ninth and 
Columbus Avenue have given their consent to the 
there 


in our streets, it should and 


nail from vantage 


that the property- holders along 


every point, 


introduction of the wires. If this be so, 
is not much use looking to the civie pride or 
municipal conscience of our Board of Aldermen ; 


as a body they have made the word * bocdle’ 


famous and infamous the world over, so that 
nothing in the way of protection. can be relied 
upon from our city solons. Up to the present 
writing the opposition in New York has been 
confined to the daily press, which has been most 
outspoken in its denunciation of these stealthy 
attempts to steal the streets of New York tor 
the trolley. 

But something more is needed if it is to be 
kept out; the citizens themselves must tuke a 
hand in the fight, and an active one, for these 
Metropolitan Traction people are a dangerous 
and unscrupulous crew, and will stand at noth- 


ing to gain their point. They have already 
made millions, and their greed and rapacity 
know no bounds. The trolley will gridiron 


overhead New York just as it has Brooklyn and 
Boston if there is not an upheaval of public 
opinion to keep it out, 
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The word trolley comes from troll; in old 


times, in England, people “trolled” about in a 


coach and six. Take a fishing-pole with reel 
and pulley on the small end; place the pole at 
the proper angle, pull the line straight across 
at the 


end of the pole, and you have the origin for the 


’ 


and through the pulley or the “ trolley’ 


name of the * trolley system.” 
“Their young men. . . trolled along the banks 
that abounded in fish.” 
When 


“trolley system.” 


that is also a 
MAWSON. 


blue-fishing, 
Hakrky P. 


you go 


A COMIC OPERA MARVEL. 


Dr WoLF Hopper, home from his first visit to 


Europe, has entered upon the third season of 


at the 
Theatre; and with refreshed vitality and a new- 


the comic opera of ‘* Wang ” sroadway 
edged wit, the popular comedian’s reappearance 
in the grotesque guise of the Regent of Siam has 
imparted to that remarkably successful piece 
novelties that will assist its original allurements 
in a new run. 

As a curious matter of theatrical record, it is 
worth while to briefly note the successful career 


— . . * | 





MISS ANNA O'KEEFE. 


of “ Wang,” which has no precedent in such 
performances. Described by its 
Cheever Woolson 


* operatic burletta,’” a misnomer thereafter for- 


authors, Jd. 
Goodwin and Morse, as an 
given because it was found that there was noth- 
ing in the nomenclature of the theatre that 
would really describe the piece, “* Wang” was 
originally presented at the Broadway Theatre 
on May 4th, 1891, and achieved instant success. 
It ran here twenty-four weeks, aud was then 


taken on a tour. On the road it was uniformly 


DELLA FOX AS THE “ CROWN PRINCE.” 


successful, and after a practically uninterrupted 
course it was brought back to New York, where 
it reopened at the Broadway Theatre on May 
2d, 1892, for four weeks, during which its vogue 
was greater than upon its original presentation. 

The third engagement at the Broadway 
Theatre will be for fourteen weeks, but during 





FRANK 


this time Rosenfeld and Lyons’ comic opera, 
entitled “The Lady or the Tiger,” in which Mr. 
Hopper will be remembered to have displayed 
some of his most unctuous fun, will alternate 
with * Wang.” Both pieces will figure in a tour 
of twenty-one weeks to follow the Broadway 
engagement, and the company will return to the 
Broadway Theatre on May Ist, 1893, 


” 


with a 
new vehicle by the authors of ‘“* Wang. 

At the reopening on August 15th, the com- 
pany was the same as upon the original run, 
with the single exception of Marie Millard, who 
takes the part of Marie, first played by Jeanette 
St. Henry. That prime favorite, Della Fox, has 
been welcomed in her boyish personation of the 
Crown Prince, and Anna O'Keefe and the others 
who have won partiality, evoke cordial greetings. 

The * Wang ” elephant, a stage beast that has 
caused even the most expert of observers of 
theatrical devices to marvel, now has a com- 
panion—a baby pachyderm that performs won- 
ders impossible to the larger elephant. Its 
jaws masticate naturally, its trunk curls up, 
projecting a stream of water, or picking up 
delicate articles of food; its ears flap to the dis- 
comfort of flies, and it winks a single eye with 
a peculiarly human and unelephantine jovialty. 


FOREIGN SUBJECTS 
TRATED. 


THE ErvupTION OF ETNA. 


ILLUS. 


AmonG the little group of picturesque villages 
nestling about the foot of Mount Etna the great- 
est consternation has prevailed, justified by the 
violent and prolonged eruptions which have 
shaken the great cone-like mountain towering 
majestic above the fragile roof-tops, and pouring 
sluggish but relentless streams of burning lava 
to their destruction. In the words of an eye- 
witness: From eighteen open craters, the lava 
uniting, rolls in two heavy streams, surrounding 
like flaming arms the old deposit of 1886, sweep- 
away all life, all prosperity. 
houses are in flames even before touched by the 
flood, and disappear; smoke and fine, impalpable 
ashes fill the air. The villages of Borello, Bel- 
Nicolosi are and 
vowed to destruction. In this last village, be- 
sides the near approach of the lava, the fears 
inspired by the violent trembling of the earth 
have been so keen that the inhabitants were 
forced to join in the celebration of mass in the 


Trees, vines. 


passo, and menaced, seem 


open square outside of the church, momentarily 
expecting to see the sacred edifice fall upon 
them. But it is as the shades of night fall that 
the spectacle grows in splendor. All the craters, 
illuminated like mouths of furnaces, belch forth 
long tongues of flames, and with thundering ex- 
plosions project glowing matter to immense 
heights. The sea of luva, sombre red in color, 
winding in serpent coils through the valley, 
conflagration on every side, a symphony of fire 
—if the expression may be used—is a picture 
thrown upon the blackness of night, at once 
grand, terrible, and eloquent with an irresistible 
fascination. Science, which finds explanations 
for volcanic eruptions, cannot measure the forces 
inclosed in the bowels of Etna, nor calculate 
the time necessary for their exhaustion, 
THE QUEEN’S PRIZE. 

We give a picture elsewhere, from the Illus- 
trated for the 
Queen's prize at Bisley. The prize winner was 
Major Pollock, of the Third Renfrewshire Rifle 
Volunteers, whose total score was 277, of which 


London News, of the shooting 


93 were made at the first stage, 108 at the sec- 
ond, and 76 at the third stage. Major Pollock 
won the gold medal and gold badge for this 
year of the National Rifle Association, with Her 
Majesty’s prize of £250; having also won the 
silver medal in the competition at the second 
stage. 
THE VINE-ARBOR DANCE. 

The danse des treilles, or vine-arbor dance, is 
one of those picturesque customs observed to-day 
among the people of southern France, and known 
to be of excessively ancient origin—possibly 
survivals of the garlanded Bacchie dances of the 
Greeks and Romans. The scene ot the cere- 
mouial performance of this dance, by forty or 
fifty youths and maidens of Provence, as depicted 
in our engraving from the Paris Zllustration, was 
the venerable town of Montpellier, on the 
oceasion of the recent visit of Presideut Carnot 


to open a local exposition. 
Tur ITALIAN COLONY IN NICARAGUA. 


The Italians are probably the most prosperous 
as well as the most numerous of the European 
colonists now settling in South and Central 
America. <A_ picture from the 
Tllustrazione Italiana shows the coffee planta- 
tion of the flourishing colony founded by Signor 


reproduced 


Daniele Frixione at Managua, in the Republic 
of Nicaragua, which produces annually from 
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three to four thousand sacks of a prime quality 
of the fragrant berry. 


A Lonpox ANARCHIST CLUB. 


There are times when the anarchist is in 
playful mood, and our picture, from the London 
Graphic, illustrates an anarchist club at such a 
moment. The London clubs usually “ receive ” 
their friends on Sundays, and on such occasions 
the scene is often bright and cheerful in the 
last degree. Men, women, and children mingle 
with easy unconcern; here and there groups of 
anarchists discuss propaganda. Occasionally a 
dance or song enlivens the scene. Generally 
the songs are bits of anarchist gospel put in 
verse or rhyme,.and ure meant to instruct und 
inspire the hearers, but it may be doubted if 
they do more than amuse. 

THE PEOPLE’S PARTY 

GEORGIA. 

THE People’s party of Georgia have nomi- 
nated for Governor Hon. W. L. Peek, the presi- 
dent of the State Farmers’ The 
present incumbent, Governor Northen, is Mr. 
Peek’s predecessor as president of the State 
Alliance. Governor Northen had no opposition, 
and it is not likely that an opposing candidate 
will be put up 
against Mr. 
Peek. The 
State of Geor- 
gia is pretty 
well inoculated 
with third 
party proclivi- 
ties. Even the 
Atlanta 
stitution speaks 
highly of the 
nomination of 
Mr. Peek, and 
that the 
People’s party 
“did the right 


” 


IN 


Alliance. 


Con- 


says 





WwW. L. 
when it nominated him for the office. 

Mr. Peek is a scif-made man, representing the 
best class of the farmers of Georgia, and his 
public and private record is declared to be spot- 


thing 


less. He is a native of Rockdale County, where 
he was born in July, 1837. 


terms in the lower house of the Legislature. 


He has served six 


In 1886 he was elected to the Senate, and was 
re-elected in 1887. 
thrifty, intelligeut, and prosperous farmers of 
his 
career, been conspicuous in advocating measures 


As a representative of the 


Georgia, he has, throughout Legislative 
calculated to advance the agricultural interests 
of the State, and in most instances he has been 


signally successful, 





We have been both surprised and pleased with the 
widespread interest aroused by our new Grapho- 
logical Department. Applications have come to us 
from all parts of the world, and in numbers so un- 
expectedly large that we have been obliged to devise 
some scheme to insure prompt replies and satis 
Jaction to all correspondents, as we are unable to 
afford the space necessary to print more than a 
limited number of readings each week. To this end 
we make the following announcement ; Any appli 
cunt sending us fifty cents will be entitled to a short 
reading of character, to be sent immediately by 
mail, and the colored edition of FRANK LEsLIz’s 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for sic months; $1, toa 
minute and circumstantial reading of character 
and the colored edition of the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
Jor one year. 

J. C.—Is fairly industrious, and more so from neces- 
sity than from taste. Disposition is somewhat vari 
able, will is moderately firm. Sincerity and frank 
ness are visible, also affections, which, though warm, 
are most difficult to rouse and to hold. There is gener- 
osity and a suggestion of discontent with surround 
ings and occupation, combined with a good conscience 
and well intention. 

Jim, Canajoharie, N. Y.—-Is truthful, honest, and 
eandid. Affections are warm and generous, habit is 
neat, observing, and painstaking. Mind is clear, act 


WHO WILL BE ELE 


. | ‘HE publishers of Frank Lesiir’s WEEKLY will give 
predicts the closest to the actual PLURALITY OF THE 


leading candidates for the Presidency. The 


13é 


‘ 
ive, promising, and well-educated. Some vanity is 
visible, a firm will, considerable perseverance, logic, 
of events and surroundings which will win for the 
writer many happy hours and much freedom from 

R. E. Elliott, Chicago, Ill.—Is energetic, enterpris 
ing, ambitious, confident, and aspiring. His mind is 
and habits, he has almost unbounded confidence in 
his own methods and customs. Self-belief is his 
cess, uniess, in the form of egotism, it prove a stum- 
Z - bling block 

y, This de 

pends en- 

candor he may attain. He is open and honest, good 
tempered, ready of speech, companionable, and de- 

Mephisto, Gedney House, New York.—Is well edu- 
cated, discriminating, reflective, and capable of intel 
general style which suggests literature, or some kin- 
dred talent calling for ease, cultivation, and thought. 
speech is agreeable. Willis firm and tenacious, also 
persevering, but not aggressive. General personality 
somewhat nervous, and there is a touch of diplomacy, 
coupled with a good degree of candor and usefulness. 
fluent, and versatile. Self-respect is very strong, and 
there is somewhat of vanity visible. Hands are dex- 
method. Mind works with rapidity—sees, perceives, 

and assimi- 

flash of an 

eye. Ambi- 

dent, also 
warm and sincere affections, education and independ- 
also is independent, is a law unto itself. And the 
whole style is indicative of kindness, wivacity, pride, 
liberal allowance of impulsiveness. 

Anxiety, Hopeful, St. Louis, Mo.—The handwriting 
in degree above the ordinary. Thrift is bappily com- 
bined with liberality, temper is amiable; mind is 
but not too ardent, indeed are sincere and wel!-regu- 
lated ; will is decided, but not tyrannical or aggres- 
reliable. Many admirable qualities are expressed, and 
the faults are few and simple. The whole expresses 
logical experience would find in many hands. 

Kirk, Cleveland, Ohio.—Is above all a man of sys- 
He is unexcitable, deliberate, confident, and, truth be 
told, sometimes a bit mechanical. He is careful of 

very tenacious, 

KNyuntle fa he +h per and rather dog- 

ity is pronounced, temperament is more ardent than 
a strong strain of egotism and self-belief. The mind 
is clear, capable, and active, but the intention is not 

P. M., Ashland, Wis.—Is neat, refined, well-educat- 
ed, careful, just, and industrious. Heisa bit of an 
of speech, sincere, affectionate, candid, truthful, and 
thorough. Willis more tactful than forcible, there 
developed, and it is safe to say that circumstances 
will arise some time in the future to bring out the 
actually exist. Discretion is strong, excellent habits 
are evident, and every degree of honor and well-in- 

Fol-de-rol, New York.—Is restless, active, and ina 
way industrious. Judgment is excellent, and there 

of justice. Affec- 

Ge tions are warm ; 

ea on “XA=_ speech is ready, 
Cay @) but is discreet at 
~~ will. Candor is 
observation, criticism, diplomacy, and a tempera- 
ment which is well held in hand, for which the world 


and a faculty for taking a cheerful, reasonable view 
care. 
logical, ready, and responsive. Liberal in his ideas 
strong point ; it will carry him far on the road to suc- 
instead 
tirely on the degree of self-control and impersonal 
cided. 
ligent and useful criticism. There is ability in the 
Ideas are fluent, and are expressed without difficulty ; 
is somewhat out of the ordinary, temperament is 
A. 1. R., Boston.—Is observing, generous, candid, 
terous, but spontaneously so, not of habit or with 
lates with the 
tion is evi- 
ent taste. There is much conscientiousness, but it 
aspiration, restlessness which begets ambition, and a 
which you inclose indicates truth, honor, and sincerity 
logical, firm, and progressive ; affections are warm, - 
sive; temperament is companionable, frank, kind, and 
more of genuineness and promise than a long grapho- 
tem. His judgment is logical, cool, and clear-headed. 
detail, neat, and businesslike. His will is strong, 
matic; personal- 
would appear to the superficial observer, and there is 
always to be trusted. 
egotist, but is good-tempered and agreeable, ready 
is in him ability to push and progress, but it is un- 
personal force, tact, and determination which 
tention, sincerity and truth, is represented. 
wy ang is a strong sense 
visible, readiness of idea, facility of expression, 
has few surprises and which rarely acts from im- 


pulse or sudden emotion. 

G. Joseph A., Augusta, Ga 
ful, thrifty, probably more from custom than from 
taste. There some excit 
ability and indications of a temperament which is 
nervous in very much the manner in which adyspeptic 
is nervous. Speech is ready and communicative, 
mind is reflective, ambitious, and observing.and there 
excellent self-respect, self- 
and usefulness 


Is industrious, care- 


is some impulsiveness, 


is a most showing of 


belief 
CTED PRESIDENT ? 


first 
of either of the two 
the 


the subscriber who 


VOTE 


$200 to 
POPULAR 


prediction must be written on following 


blank cut trom the WFEKLY and addressed to the Arkell Weekly Company, 110 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 


None but subscribers allowed to contest. 


Only one prediction allowed to each subscriber. 


If you are wot already a subscriber inclose $1.00 for the paper for three months or 50 cents for 


five weeks when sending the blank. 
I predict that _ 
plurality of the popular vote in the election for 
Name 
Street 


Date. 





If you are 


Post- Office ‘i 


a subscriber please so state on the blank, 


will have om 7 -_ 


President. 
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THE TROLLEY IN BOSTON.—SCENK 


THESE SPORTFUL DAYS. 


* WHEN a man has come to forty year” he may, as Thack- 
eray says, have lots more sense than the callow youth of twenty- 
tive, and also a greater capacity to enjoy many of the good things 
of life. But there are times when. if he have what in the slang 
of the day is termed “sporting blood” in his veins, he is very 
apt to regret that he had not been born twenty years or so 
nearer the end of the century. When he goes to the ball field 
and sees the nimble youths at base-ball, cricket, lacrosse, foot- 
ball. and tennis he realizes that he is not ‘in it,” and with a sigh 
of regret he recalls the sad fact that he never was, In his early 
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youth there were no athletic sports in the same seuse that they 
now exist. It is true that he rowed a little and took pride in 
his skill with the oars, it is true that he played base-ball ond 
disfigured his finger-tips for life: but the sports were ouly fit- 
fully induiged in, and the other games were not played at all, 
eveu if they were very well known, Tennis, the prettiest sport 
of them all, bad certainly not been imported from England. And 
now he is too stiff, too fat, perchance, to do any execution with 
a racquet. Sometimes, perhaps, he can induce a good-natured 
girl to play him a set or so over the net, but if he be sensitive he 
cannot fail to note the smiles of amusement that the younger 
people bestow upon lis frantic eflorts to retura a ball a little out 
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CORNER OF BOYLSTON STREET AND PARK SQUARE.—Drawy By H. SanDuamM.—[SEE PaGE 132.) 


of reach. Truly he is not “in it,” and there is nothing left for 
lim to do but to take tea with the ladies, and by his bright talk 
and graceful manners show that though his joints have some- 
what stiffened and his waist expanded there is life in the old 
man yet. In such tea-table exercises he should be able to make 
the youngsters almost wish that they had never been born, and 
in that way get some compensation for his own vain regrets 
over his wasted youth. But there is always a fear that in 
these intellectual divertisements a man, even when he has 
come to forty years of age, may overdo the thing and provoke 
the ingenuons youth of both sexes to think him a twaddling old 
bore, 
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NICARAGUA—-COFFEE PLANTATION OF THE ITALIAN COLONY AT MANAGUA. 
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THE “ VINE-ARBOR DANCE,” IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. A SUNDAY EVENING MEETING OF LONDON ANARCHISTS—A SONG OF LABOR. 


SOME INTERESTING FOREIGN EVENTS ILLUSTRATED.—[Sge Page 133.] 















NEW YORK’S POVERTY IN 
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New York is more poorly provided with pub- inne r is ic § V iL. tor 
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ARE THE ONLY INDISPUTABLY 
CORRECT conserveo SOUPS. 


Send 10 Cents, or name and address of your Grocer witb) 
this clipping and 5 cents for sample can. 
ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


SOUP DEPARTMENT. . 
17_VaARiBTigs. MANSAS CITY. MO> 


—CH EST— AK 


Astor does not open till nine in the morning 
and then closes at five in the afternoon. From 
this all students who have to work to support 


themselves are barred out. And, besides, the 


books are pretty nearly always old before thes 





reach the shelves of this exclusive building in 
Lafayette Pluce. There is really no large and 


comprehensive free circulating library in the 


















































metropolis of the country, and the absence of 
uch an institution is a Cistinct reproach on the 
public spirit of its citizens. | = W EIGHT s f 

. a ae re aa i, For the Homeor Gymnasium Late end for 

Civic pride is something which New York —the chi te ° 

the child or athlete, Circulars 
lacks most sadly. and in not providing students | Noiseless, Adjustable, Improvements 
and other readers with plenty of books the Simple, Handsome. INCLUDE THE 
absence of this kind of pride works a great A perfect and durable me- 
; aa 2 : : oo a chanical device which costs Barker Shutter, 
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; 7 e » i dicti 
thing but complete. It may be that the execu- exquisite complexion I never saw. at year ee, Gite, 
"i aie . , : Y | “But, John, you should not forget that the Give date of birth 

tors of Mr. Tilden’s will will give us a library | : : : herself 

. be et 7 a . object of your adoration has made herse ASTROLOGER, Drawer K., Kansas City, Mo. 
of the kind we need, and so administer it that lovely by the use of 
it will be of value not ouly to students, but a 
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moving social force tending toward the better- 
ment of men. 

any. Endorsed by the Clergy 24 ‘ arate” Lhe 151, 193, 155 East 14th St., N.Y. 
and literary people. Send for - 2ZSSP : HMER & CoO. 
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Persian Healing PCat wast ee Bole secret St Louis, Mo., 1822 Olive St. ; Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main St 
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A Carbolate of Tar Inbalaat, 


‘atarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Astnma, cured at home. 
New = on and full particulars 
COMPENSATION. | free. ress, naming this paper, 
“Dr. M. W. CASE, 

It is now no longer a secret that this 809 nN. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 
| =NSABLE ARTICLE FOR TOI- 
And though the cruel damsel tore them, | INDISPEN: Send for Pamphlet 

: | @ LET USE isa PURIFYING AGENT OF 
His indignation was in part allayed, | WONDERFUL VIRTUES. Itis harmless 


Because he got five dollars for them! and inexpensive, but if you obtain the ] | | 
: Original, which bears CONSTANTINE'’S Fa en S! 


; : i name, you will be able to HEIGHTEN Send for I tors Guide, or How to Ontatu a Patent 
Henry Irvine is fond of relating a little incident EVERY CHARM which adds PERFEC- | Send tor Inventors Guide, and BOUNTY LAW 


that occurred to him when in a Dorsetsttire village las ASHINGTON, D. he 

eee aie dates coat or eee | ee PAtRiog OPAMRELE'~ “WARRINGTON, D6 4 LAVENDER | 
little girl, do you know me’ “ Yes, sir,’ was the FEMALE LOVELINESS. | SA LTS % 
reply, “‘ you are one of ‘ Beecham’s Pills.’”” She had | 


them eyed him so sharply that the actor said: ** Weil, 
seen his face in one of their advertisements. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 
FALSE ECONOMY 


Ir will be remembered that the Democrats did 


not do any filibustering to prevent the passage 





of the most extravagant river and harbor bill in 


the whole history of such legislation.—S¢. Louis | LIN» mn, er: 
Globe- Democrat. TA R S 
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© CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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THE poet wrote some verses to a maid, 





















NLAGAC, Price 25 Cents 
Sensations] Mirthmaker 
More ‘fun one eeak ies 
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is practiced by man le, who buy inferior articles MAG 

of t food because cheaper than standard goods. Surely MOKE TAN ik ‘s PUNCH "fil Brosdwny, New Tork 

infants are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is 30 0 YEARS” T e ANDARD. Other \es ready./ 

a fact that the Gail Borden * Eagle *’ Brand Condensed | ——— ores - | For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 


Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- | maa aes 


gist keep it. | | 
= : Sold | 
THE Union Pacific is the best route to and from | — = were bY es 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, = ee, —_ “eate i 
and Portland ae, | 





Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervons 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
sealed on rece ipt of 1@e.3 also Disfigure- 
ke Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 

and Powder Marks, Scars, P' ittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed, 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
| 125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Tae Sohmer Piano is recognized by the music-lov- | 
, . - v) free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to é p.m. 
ing public as one of the best in the world. Visit the . Consultation ‘ 
were rooms, 149-155 East Fourteenth Street, before CUITARS MANDOLINS ————— — 
buying elsewhere. The Marquette. akeside. 



















Quarter-sawed Sycamore $8.50/ V varlogesed [~~ Eye Maple $12 audi Tevles odented by the 
. N Qu: ante epRgeide, 00 | Maple Bs, Fase - $15 I ti bl Ww H IST LAWS x American Whist League, 
Ask for Van HovuTen’s Cocoa—Take no other. The Arion. S unquestionaDly , with Duplicate Whist Rules, for two-cent stamp 





The Arion. 
Solid Mahogany, - - $12.00 Sethe reeeding, inlaid, $20 66 Ierfecti F ive ag it iN BROS. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich., Dupl. Whist Mfrs. 
The Conservat ¢ Conservatory, | The Perfection of Olive Oil. ' P 
Lapigs are greatly benefited by the use of Angos- Solid Rosewood, = - $13.50 solid” Rosewood, - 
tura Bitters, the South American tonic. Fully warranted and the best for the price the world affords. 
We manufacture all the component parts and are the largest 
= makers on the ay 100,000 of our instruments now in use. 


The First Analysts in the World pronounce tt You can reduce your 


Pure Olive Oil. Fat People ** nC home without starving 








Brown’s Household Panacea, ‘‘The Great Seine’ (ay Takowe ether. a other. illustrate pamphet mae ree H yo P an met maa jane 
‘ . d oe. _ = = om reatment,. roofs, Testimonials Free 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and e eee use ; cures LYON & HEALY, 166 to 164 State St., Chicago. | ES.RAE & CO. - - bs Lecuorn, ITAty. | Clarke, M. D., Drawer 138, ‘Chie vast ro, Il 





cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 25c. 














TO ADVERTISERS: THE GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 









Mrs. Winslow’s Soothi Sy c r ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. HaNnD- 
rs nslow’s Soothing Syrup >REATAMERICAN som PRESENT to Every Customer. 
eatest off Now’s your time to get 
has been used for over wy years by millions of moth- co LO R E D N U M B E R Ss Oo F T fa ia 4 ~g- - B "T EAS, COFFEES, and 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc > BAKING POWDER, and secure a beautiful 





old Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 


cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all & ; 

pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diar- Company ner Se — phe Fgh,» I-S 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, Dictionary, 334 Ibs. ‘Fine Tea by Mail on 
twenty-five cents a bottle. | receipt of $2.00 and this “ ad.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


issu ED ONCE A MONTH. P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 





| SPECIAL FEATURE. | 
| 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. THE new departure taken by the publishers of FRANK Lestin’s WEEKLY. in making the IBOKER’S BITTERS 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. first issue of each month a special number, with a colored front p age, has proved to be one of 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. the greatest hits of the y year. T he se numbers ¢ are largely ineres asing the sale of the paper in every THe OLDEST anv BEST or ALL 
% 4 | direction, a point which is specially interesting to advertisers. : 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.. | It is our intention to continue these issues, and to make them more attractive with each Stomach Bitters, 
successive number. They are really magazines, being complete in themselves and possess a ANnp 4s Fine A CorpiaL as EVER Mave. To Bp 


permanent value. They are appropriate for ALL CLASSES OF ADVERTISING. In making up your HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


list include our WEKKLY. We know we can serve you well. L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf Prop’r, 


BEATT Piano, Organ, &23 up. Want ag’ts. | WILLIAM L. MILLER. ARKELL WEEKLY CO., 178 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, © 
Cat. free. Dan’l F. Beatty, Wash’ton,N.J. | __ Manager Advertising Department. 110 Firta AvENUE, New Yor. 








“INDEPENDENT” STYLO AND FOUNTAIN PENS. — aa 








eine and doubt never 


POUNTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel, fitted with No. 3 Gold Pen, $2.50. FOUNTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel, gold bands, fitted with No. 3 Gold Pen, $3.00 | MARRIED LADIES come to those who use our 
BTYLO PENS, $1.00 and up. FOUNTAIN PENS, $1.60 and up. (Cut shows exact size of Pen and Holder.) “Companion.” Just introduced, lasts a lifetime, 


safe, reliable, only 50c. prepaid, to introduce. 


Acents Warren, dy D, Ullrich & Go., 106 and 108 Liberty Street, Ne Ve Cataroava Fase, RELIABLE SUPPLY Co., 24 5, Clark St., Chicago, Il, 














For Scrofula' 


“After suffering for about twenty-five 
years from scrofulous sores on the legs 
and arms, trying various medical courses 
without benefit, I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and a wonderful cure was 
the result. Five bottles sufficed to re- 
store me to health.’’—Bonifacia Lopez, 
327 E. Commerce st., San Antonio, Texas, 


Catarrh 


‘-My daughter was afflicted for nearly 
a year with catarrh. The physicians be- 
ing unable to help her, my pastor recom- 
mended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I followed 
his advice. Three months of regular 
treatment with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s Pills completely restored my 
daughter’s health.’’—Mrs. Louise Rielle, 
Little Canada, Ware, Mass. 


Rheumatism 


“For several years, I was troubled 
with inflammatory rheumatism, being so 
bad at times as to be entirely helpless. 
For the last two years, whenever I felt 
the effects of the disease, I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and have not had a 
spell fora long time.”—E. T. Hansbrough, 
Elk Run, Va. 


For all blood diseases, the 
best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, willcure you 
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LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. | 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Deal 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soa send be 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. | 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the 
4ociety Waltz) sent FREE to penn sen no 
© wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


- HOTELS. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL,—Sixteenth Street, 
one block east of Broadway and Union Square, N. Y. 
American Plan. W. W. ScHENcKE. 











A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. | 





E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. | 




















*“*“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 


FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 





Solld Trains between 


NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 

Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls. An enchanting Panorama of 
mountains, forests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 

Between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. I. Boberts, Gen’l Pass, Agt. 





ONLY SOLID TRAIN. 


VEsTIBULED, STEAM HEATED, 
ELectric LIGHTED, WITH 
THROUGH DrninG-Car, 


New York to Cincinnati, 


Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Pullman 
car Washington to Louis- 
ville. H. W. Fuiuer, G. P. 
A., Washington, D. C. 





THE MOST 
COMFORTABLE ROUTE 


BETWEEN 











Chicago and Buffalo. 


RemedyFree. INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
cure in 10 days. Never returns; no purge; 





no saive: no suppesitory. A victim trie 

in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 3290,New York City, N.Y. 


M i Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 3D dave. Ne pay dil ene. 
r. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Permanentty 
RUPTURE "s:uaze 


Without knife, hypodermic, n or detention from 




















business. Cure guaranteed ; consultation free. Terms | 


and prices within reach of all. Send for pamphlet on 
treatment and cure of hernia. Call on or address 


Dr. 1. M. Hollingsworth, CURED 


Rupture Specialist, 
\) 


80 Dearborn Bt., Boome 10-29, Chionge, 
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ITALY—VENICE—HOTEL D’ ITALIE AND BAUER 
et Grand Restaurant, 200 rooms et apartements. 
uer Griinwald. 


BELFAST, IRELAND—THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
Best situation ; omnibus meets all trains and steam- 
ers. Table d’héte,5 o’clock and 7 o'clock. Ladies’ 





| drawing-room; billiard and smoking rooms; night | 


porters. 





LIVERPOOL. — SHAFTESBURY HOTEL, MOUNT 
PLEASANT—Three minutes’ walk from depots; cab-fare 
from landing stage, two shillings. Cablegrams, Shafts- 
bury, Liverpool. 





LAKES OF KILLARNEY (lIreland)—THE “LAKE” 
HOTEL.—The only hotel ir the district situated on the 
lake shore and commanding most picturesque views of 
both lake and mountain scenery. 





EXETER — ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL — Facing 
Grand Old Cathedral; quiet and comfort of country 
mansion ; lighted by electric light. 

J. HEADON STANBURY, Proprietor. 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY (Ireland)—THE ROYAL 

VICTORIA HOTEL—Magnificently situated on lower 

lake, facing Innisfallen ; highly recommended for its 

superior comfort. JOHN O'LEARY, Proprietor. 
LONDON, 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
sppeeene. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 

* héte. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, = | 
Lakes George ald Champlain, Saratoga, ets. | 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE to the northern resorts 
issued by the DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAIL- 
ROAD will be mailed on receipt of six cents postage. 
Address J. W. BURDICK, | 

Genéral Passenger Agent, | 











Albany, N. Y. 





Hotel Champlain, 
‘*The Superb Summer Hotel of the North.”’ 


On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south 
of Plattsburg. 


Delaware and Hudson station in grounds. 


OPENS JUNE 28. 
oO. D. SEAVEY, Manager, 
Address, till June 25th, care Lincoln National Bank 


Forty-second Street, New York; after that date 
otel Champlain, Clinton County, N. Y. 








A BUSINESS MATTER. 


THE portrait-painter (though I know not why) 
Indulges often in grimaces; 

At least I'm sure that you will not deny 
He’s always bent on * making faces.” 


SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR. 


“ WHAT Dr. 
that bright yellow waistcoat ? 


Postouchi 
It is something 


makes 


| 
| 
wear | 


young 


startling.” 

“Why, he is a homeopathist and a very timid 
man, and he is in daily fear of being called to 
attend a case of yellow fever.” 

A QUICK PERCEPTION, 

“ You see,” he said, explaining the principle 
of one of those new fire-escupes, “as soon as 
the alarm is given the inmates all naturally run 
to this end of the building and 

“Oh, yes,” she interrupted, eagerly, ‘ and 


jump off!” 
AS MUCH AS SHE NEEDS. 


Mrs. GazzaM—‘I hear you are going to | 
Europe, Miss Linger.” 

Miss Linger—‘“ Yes; I sai] next week.” 

Mrs. Gazzam—* I you 
learning French, German, Italian, and so on ?” 

Miss Linger—* Well, I have learned to say 
‘yes’ in every language spoken on the Conti- 
nent,” | 








suppose have been | 


TO ESCAPE THE COURTESIES OF HIS 
CASTE. 
Sue —‘She said she would be married to 


| Prinee Banditini as soon as the Ftruria arrives. 


Is he traveling incognito ?” 
He—" Y es,” 
She—‘ What's his nom de guerre ?” 
He—“ Prince Banditini.” 


NOT A POPULAR BUSINESS. 
Woman—‘So your life has been a failure ?” 
Tramp— Yes'm, from the start. I was in 
for but nothing 
seemed to come my way, and I failed.” 


business six months once, 


Woman— What was your business ?” 
Tramp —‘ Dealing in 
stones. 


second-hand grave- 


” 


TWO ESSENTIALS. 


TroTTER—“ Hiow did that man Barker ever 
succeed as a poet?” 

Barlaw—* Ob, he was born rich and culti- 
vated laziness.” 


STRAINED RELATIONS. 


Mrs. DRESTBEEF (0f Chicago)—* Mrs. Sparribs 


and Mrs. Laker are not as good friends as they 


used to be.” 

Mrs. Cohokia—‘‘ What has 
them?” 

Mrs. Drestbeef—‘‘ Each has married the other’s 
divorced husband in the last month.” 


come between 





FOR 


OSQUITO 
_ are 


SUNBURN, 


BATHE WITH 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


There is nothing its equal for relieving the 
Soreness, Itching, or Burning, re- 
ducing the Inflammation, taking out 
Redness, and quickly bringing the skin 
to its natural color. 


BEWARE of imposition. Take POND’S EX- 
TRACT only. See landscape trade-mark on buff 
wrapper. Sold only in our own bottles. All druggists. 


POND’S EXTRACT 0O., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 












SVCVCSSVSEVGAOS 
$ “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


ECIAy 
: Aovice 


}Complying with general re- 
quest, P 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered with 
A Tasteless and 
Soluble Coating, 
completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill withoutin any ¢ 
Way impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 


New York Depot 355 Canal Street. e 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


De. Nien it. OF MUSI 1 Car. FAgLTEN, 


Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature, 
Languages and Tuning. A safe and inviting Home 
forlady pupils. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’ |Manager , Boston, Mass, 





ESTERBROOK 









No Money Required, 


Cut this out and send it with 
your order, and we willsendthis 
iy watch by express for your ex- 
amination; after you ex- 
anine it, and find it as 
represented, pay the ex- 

press agent § ant 











watch ever 
offered on the 
face of the 
earth at this 
price, and we 
warrant it s 


the privilege of return- 
ing the watch at any time 
give satisfaction, Address 

. & IMPORTING CO., 
t., Chicago, I!t, 





=a Hellmuth 
College, 


23" LONDON, 
see | Ey Ontario, Canada. 
For Young Ladies & Girls. 
i@ Beautiful Home. Healthy 
Climate ull Academ- 
ic Course. Music, Art, 
Elocution, etc. Passenger 
Elevator. 150 Acres. Stu- 
fa. ee —; Ly Fd Froviness 
an or illus. cat. 
alogue, address Rev. E. N. ENGLISH. M. 4, Princi 
Next term begins September 14th. Conducted 
parties from Montreal, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 















® COPYRIGHT 


PATIENTS, 


The 0, E. Miller Company. 


A 
SEND F9” CIRCULAR TO EITHER OF ABOVE OFFICES WU 


~+Try if inyournex 


RUPTURE 


NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS. WE REFER YOU TO OVER 1000 
Investigate our method. Written guarantee to absolutely cure all 
kinds of RUPTURE of both sexes, without the use of KNIFE OR SYRINGE, no 
matter of how long standing. 


RADO: Rooms 91 to % Tabor Opera Block, Denver. 
a Abo 601-602 Iowa Loan and Trust Bldg. DesMoines. 






PERMANENTLY 
CURED 
OR NO PAY. 


EXAMINATION FREE. 


: Rooms 44-46 McGaw Block, Detroit. 
: 613 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
* Room 15 N. W. Cor. Main & Park, Butte. 


: oms 527-8-9 Marquam Opera Block, Portland. 
yms 201-2 Constitution Bldg, Salt Lake City. 





The Grandest Scenery, Greatest Health and Pleasure Resort 





OPEN JUNE 


ON THE CONTINENT. 


Unsurpassed Cuisine. 


Wonderful Glen Springs. 


W. W. Swansbourne, of the Boston Symphony, 


leader of orchestra. 
25th. 
Telegraph and Post-Office in house, 


For further information and circulars, addres§ 


OG, BR, MILLIKEN, Prop, 
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IN THE HANDS OF A FRIEND. 


CaawLey—" Why didn’t you stop and speak to me in the train the other day ?” 
Gracts—"“I would, but I supposed you were with a friend.” 


CHAWLEY—“ What made you suppose so?” 
Gracte—“ You were in the parlor car.” 





Johann Maria Farina| 
| 
Eau de Cologne. | 


Every bottle of my Genuine Eau de 








Cologne is distinguished by 
the label: 
Sz. Msg Loin 
eee 





Sole Agents in the United States: 


Park & Tilford, 


NEW YORK. | 


For sale at their stores, and by all dealers 
in per rfamer ry: 


GREAT WESTERN 


THE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 


A home product which 
Americans especially 
proud of. 

One that reflects the 
highest credit on the 
country which pro- 













aré 


duces tt. 


Now used in many 
of the best Hotels, 
Clubs, and Homes in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 


For particulars, 
Prices, etc., Address 


Pleasant Valley cA { om | 
Wine Co. ae 


RHEIMS, 


Steuben Co., 
New York. 








NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peek's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers beard. Successful when all remedies 


iL. Gold cally by F. Hiscox 863 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of root REL 


ED PINAUD Sccuttstc 














ETE SAMO ac: 
9 


Extract of BEEF. 


USED BY 


All Good Cooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


Send tc ARMOUR & co., Ehicago. 
for Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 














1892, Used by Ladies 
Everywhere 






Crochet Work. 


ALSO 
For Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame and 
other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balls. 


| LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. 


New York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
Cuicaao, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO. 
Ask for BARBOUR'S 








Without CAR FARE 


save $60 a year—have ele gant time doing it—never felt 
so well—can do ten hours’ work in seven—salary raised 
yesterday—employers like healthful men. 

Finest cyc cling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 


mail for two 2-ct. stamps, Pope Mfg. Co,, Boston, New 
Y ork, Chicago, 


“Old things 
have passed away.”’ 
The new quick-winding Wa- 
terbury watch requiresabout 
five seconds to wind. It is 
cased in coin-silver, and gold 
filled, cases. 

Stem-set, and jeweled 
movement, make it a perfect 
timepiece. Far better than 
any cheap Swiss watch. 

It is still a low-priced 





watch, but never “given 
awa 
ivery eweler sells itin various 


signs, toth for ladies aad 


Sontlaunom. 


o 


LESLIE’S 


Avaust 18, 1892. 


WEEKLY. 


_ Look to the Weight. 


Some brands of baking powder are so adul- 

terated that 12 oz. are almost equal in bulk to 

16 oz. of the absolutely pure Royal. These 12 

oz. cans are being sold in many places for full 

| pounds, and thus the consumer is defrauded both 
| by short weight and an inferior article. 

Avoid all baking powders that require larger 
cans than the Royal to hold an equal weight. 
This is sure evidence of their adulteration. 

Reject all baking powders except the Royal, 
and full weight, greatest strength and absolute 
purity will always be insured. 


The 1592 Model Remington 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
BREWING ASS'N, St. Louis, Mo. 


BREWERS OF FINE BEER EXCLUSIVELY. 
Largest Brewing and Storage Capacity of 


any Brewery in the World. 


ALL BRANDS GUARANTEED TO BE WELL MATURED. 


No Corn or Corn Preparation. Nothing but HIGH-GRADE MALT and 
HOPS enter into its manufacture. 


THEIR MOTTO Is “ NoT HOW CHEAP BUT HOW GOOD.” 


BREWING CAPACITY.—Six kettles every twenty-four hours, equal to 6,000 
barrels, or a total of 1,800,000 barrels per year. 


Material Used.—Ma tt, 12,000 bushels per day, 3,600,000 bushels per year; Hops, 
7,500 pounds per day, or a total of 2,250,000 pounds per year. 


New York Depot, O. MEYER & CO., 105 Broad Street. 


E. C. MORRIS & Co. | RAMBLER BICYCLES 


Fitted with 
64 * 
Sudbury a. 4 ‘| THE OELEBRATED 


ype C. & J. 


a7) /Poewmatic Tires, 


“ Aome of Comfort.” 





























Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue on Application, 


‘CORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. C0,, 


221-229 N. Franklin St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


178 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
1325 14th St., N w 
1769-17 


Your Fall fdvertising 


WHERE WILL YOU PLACE 


, Washington. 
71 Broadw ay, New York, 








FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 


BANK VAULTS and DEPOSIT WORK of all kinds. 
We have the largest and best equipped factory 
in the world. 


IT? 


Specifications and estimates given at short notice. 





In mediums perused for a day, or 








| — _ mee in publications like JUDGE, JUDGE’s 
= LIBRARY MAGAZINE, and LESLIE’s 

~ : WEEKLY, which are kept for a life- 
‘A Famous time. 


‘French Chef 


_once wrote: ‘ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock-pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


fidvertisers who use Judge, 
Advertisers who use Leslie’ s Weekly, 


find them to be a permanent paying in- 

. + vestment, the best evidence of which is 

Liebig Company & the continuous patronage of the largest 
and brainiest advertisers. 


Our Expert Advertisement Writers 


and artists are at the service of patrons. 
Tell us what you desire and we will 


’9 
Extract of Beef. 
promptly send you, free of charge, a 


Genuine only with signa- 
4 ture. Invaluable in im- 
Sg proved and econom.- 
ic cookery. For Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. 
proof of a well-displayed condensed ad- 


at vertisement, containing elements of at- 
tractiveness and drawing capacity. 














| The African KolaPiant, | Whenever or However 
Asth ma discovered in Congo, Wes : 
Africa, is Nature’s Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaran or No 
ware Export Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. 


Trial Case, FREE by Mail, address 
KOLA ORTING CO., 132 Vine St. , Cincinnati, Ohio, 


You advertise, bear in mind that 


THESE ARE THE BEST MEDIUMS 
IN THE WORLD. 








THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANUFACTURED BY 


| J. HARPER BONNELL CO,, 


| NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





